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ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
_ (From the Edinburgh Review; ert. “The British Pulpit.”) 
If we were compelled to give a brief defini- 
tion of the principal characteristics of this truest 
style of eloquence, we should gay it was “ prac- 
tical reasoning, animated by strong emotion ; 
or if we might be’ indulged:in what is rather a 
description than a definition of it, we should say 
that it consisted in reasoning on topics calcula- 
ted to inspire a: common interest, expressed in 
the language of ordinary life, and in that brief, 
rapid, familiar style which natural emotion ever 
assumes. The former half of this description 
would condemn no small portion of the compo- 
sitions called ** Sermons,” and the latter half a 
‘still larger portion. * * | 
' Whatcan be more hopeless than the attempt 
to engage the attention, or interest the feelings, 
_of a common audience in metaphysical subtle- 
ties? And yet abstruse speculations on the 
‘‘ origin of evil,” on * moral necessity,” on the 
‘+ self-determining power,” on the “ ultimate 
principles of ethics,” on the “ randy of the 
soul,” as proved from its indiscerptibility and 
‘we know not what, on the “ eternal fitness of 
things,” on the “ moral sense,” with other still 
more recondite speculations on themes which 
it is almost impious and perfectly useless to 
‘touch, were of common occurrence in our older 
pulpit literature; and they are not infrequent, 


though not pursued to the same extent, even 


now. For our own parts, we believe that the 
discussion of such subjects is about as profita- 
ble in a popular assembly as would be that of 
the well known questions, as to whether angels 
can pass from one point of space to another, 
without passing through the intermediate points, 
and whether they can visually discern objects 
in the dark? * * 
‘We gladly admit that the modern pulpit is 
fast outgrowing these extravagances; that such 
discussions are both less frequent, and pursued 
to a much more limited extent than they used 
to be. Yet it is no uncommon thing to find the 
"young preacher, fresh from his metaphysics or 
hie philosophy, touching upon them just to a 
sufficient extent to exhaust and dissipate the 


attention of his audience before he comes to 


and more welcome matter; or 


more important and 
‘indulging ip allusions, and employing phrascol. 


with reference to them wholly unintelligible 

‘to the mass. Others, and they form a much 
larger class, are fond of subjects which are only 
one degree less useful, and which, though they 
ought not to be excluded from the a aw pit, need 
to be very rarely entered upon. e allude to 
the discussions connected with “ Natural Theol- 
ogy,” and the first “ Principles of Morals.” Such 
preachers are continually proving that there is 
a God, to those who readily admit there is a 
divine revelation; that the marks of design in 
the universe prove that there is an intelligent 
"cause, to those who never had a single doubt 
upon the subject; that death is not an eter- 
nal sleep, to those who find no difficulty in ad- 


“mitting that there is a heaven and a hell; that 


man is a moral agent, to those who cannot con- 
ceive that he can be otherwise; and that those 
first principles of ethics are certainly true, 


_ which even savages themselves would be asham- 


ed to disavow. We say not that such topics 
should be excluded from the pulpit, but only 


’ that they should form a very inferior element in 


its ordinary prelections. * 

Even where the topics are not such as are 
fairly open to censure, a large class of preach- 
ers, especially amongst the young, grievously 


_err by investing them with the technicalities of 
_science and philosophy; either ‘because they 
_ foolishly suppose they thereby give their com- 
_ positions a more philosophical air, or because 


they disdain the homely and the vulgar. We re- 
member hearing of a worthy man of this class, 
who having occasion to tell’ his audience the 
simple truth, that there was not one Gospel for 
the rich and another for the poor, informed 
them, that “ if they would not be saved on ‘ gen- 
eral principles,’ they could not be saved at all!” 
With such men it is not sufficient to say, that 


such and such a thing must be, but there is al- 
_ ways a “moral or physical necessity” for it. 


The will is too old-fashioned a thing to be men- 


tioned, and every thing is done by volition; duty 
_is expanded into “ moral obligation ;” men not 


only ought to do this, that, or the other, it is al- 
ways by “ some principle of their moral nature;” 
they not only like to do so and sa, but they are 
“impelled by some natural propensity;” men 


_ not only think and do, but they are never re- 


presented as thinking and doing without some 


parade of their “ intellectual processes and ac- 


tive powers.” Such discourses are full of ‘‘ mor- 
al beayty,” and “necessary relations,” and 


_ philosophical demonstrations,” and “ laws of 


nature,” and “a priori and a posteriori argu- 
ments.” If some simple fact of physical sci- 
ence is referred to in the way of argument or 
illustration, it cannot be presented in common 
language, but must be exhibited in the pomp of 
the most approved scientific technicalities. If 
there be a common and scientific name for the 
same object, ten to one that the latter is adopt- 


_ed. Heat straightway becomes “ caloric,” light- 


ning, the “electric fluid ;’’ instead of plants and 
animals, we are surrounded by “ organized sub- 
stances;” life is nothing half so good as the 
‘vital principle;” phenomena of all kinds are 
very olentiful; these phenomena are “ develop- 
ed,” and ** combinéd,” and “analysed,” and, in 
short, done every thing with, except being made 
intelligible. Not only is such language as this 
obscurely understood, or not understood at all, 


- but even if perfectly understood, must necessa- 


rily be far less effective than those simple terms 


_ of common life, which for the most part may be 


substituted forthem. * * 

. Equally at vawiance with commons sense are 
the topics which some few preachers, much ad- 
dicted to Biblical criticism, but strangely igno- 


_ rant of its practical uses, and the limits within 
- which alone it can be properly applied, some- 
. times think proper to introduce into sermons. 
_ Their talk is much of “collations of manu- 
. scripts,” of “various readings,” of the “ Vul- 


gate,” of “Coptic and Syriac versions,” of 
‘< interpolations,” of the “ original languages,” 
of ** Hebrew points,” &c. &c. &c. They total- 
ly forget, if they ever knew, that all these things 
are the mere instruments with which they work ; 


and that the results, expressed in simple lan- 
. guage, and without any ostentatious technicali- 


ties, are all with which the people have to do. | 


doubtless suffer the scaffolding to stand about it 
as a notable embellishment; or if he were em- 


als of his labour and i cS. Pe . 
| Well would it be if in #liggespect, as well as 
in others, the preacher wamié make the Bible 
the object of his sedulous imjitation. It is every 
where 4 practical book; it ®ontains no over- 
jcurious speculations, no superfuous subtleties. 
{On the contrary, it has often been remarked 
that there is a si silence maintained in 
that volume on all that tends mesely to gratify 
our curiosity. The very mysteries it discloses, 
it discloses only so far.as is necessary for some 
practical pu ; whilst it every where views 
man just as in common life maa views himself 
and his fellows—recognizing at once, without 
discussion, all those facts connected with our 
intellectual and moral constitution, the true the- 
oty of which has occasioned such endleas dif- 
ferences and inquiries ip the schools. - 

If the topics selected by the preacher have 
often been very little calculated to. inspire inte- 
rest in the mass of a common audience, it is 
equally true that where they are liable to no 
such objection, the mode of treating them has 
as often been any thing but popular. The ar- 
gumentation ‘is often too subtle or too compre- 
hensive; or a too solicitously-logical form is 
given to its expression. Unity of subject, in- 
deed, there qught to be, and must be; that is, 
where the discourse is a ** sermon,” and not an 
‘“‘exposition.”” But it is one thing to exhibit 
that one subject by rapidly and powerfully 
touching those points which the common mind 
can seize and appreciate, and quite another to 
exhibit % after the manner of Euclid or, Dr. 
Clarke. Unity of subject is a characteristic of 
Demosthenes; but continuous or subtle ratioci- 
nation neveris. * * 

We admit, however, that it is impossible to 
lay down any universal rule on this point. Dif- 
ferent men will treat their subjects with more or 
less of logical severity, according to the struc- 
ture of their own understandings ; and, what is 
more, will form to themselves audiences who 
will appreciate their methods. A general cau- 
tion against the extremes adverted to is all that 
can be given. But in order more effectually to 
guard against the faults in question, we are in- 
clined to believe that it would be well if the 
ancient system of “* Homilies,” or expositions of 
considerable passages, were more frequently 
resorted to. If well executed, especially when 
the subjects are historical, we are disposed to 
think they would both be more fruitful of in- 
struction, and secure, by a variety of topics, a 
stronger hold upon the attention of a common 
audience. We are aware, indeed, that to pre- 
sent such subjects judiciously, to make the tran- 
sitions easy and natural, and to secure gome- 
thing like unity of plan, notwithstanding the 
great variety of the materials, would require 
quite as much labour as the construction of a 
sermon on some single topic—probably more. 
And for this very reason we do not think it 
would be at all fair to judge of the effects of such 
expositions by what commonly pass under that 
name, in which a large portion of text is often 
taken in order to save trouble—the preacher 
erroneously supposing that where he has so 
much to talk about he cannot fail to have enough 
to say, and that he may therefore dispense with 
a diligent preparation. He forgets that if the 
field be very wide, there may be the greater 
danger, unless he takes due care of losing him- 
self in it. We have heard of a preacher of this 
stamp, who alleged as a reason for resorting 
to the expository method, that when he was 
** persecuted in one text, he could flee unto 
another.” * *.- 


As the severe style for which we contend is 
best illustrated by examples, we shall mention 
two or three of those who have exemplified it. 
And, as we are speaking simply of style, the 
authors to whom we shall refer are selected 
without relation to the systems of doctrine which 
they preached, and without implying either ap- 
probation or censure in that point of view. If 
we were to mention the whole of those who have 
illustrated the principles here expounded, the 
catalogue would not be very long. It is true, 
that this style is more frequently cultivated than 
it was; and, if it were not invidious, we might 
mention not a few living preachers, both in the 
Establishment and out of it, who have attained 
it in a very high degree; some few in whom it 
is found nearly in perfection. But if we search 
the printed literature of the pulpit, it is not one 
sermon in a thousand that possesses any traces 
of it. The style is often that of stately or 
elegant disquisition—often of loose and florid 
declamation—but rarely, indeed, do we recog- 
nise the qualities of what Aristotle has happily 
and aptly called the “ agonistital” or “ wrest- 
ling” style;—that style by which a speaker 
earnestly strives to make a present audience see 
and feel what he wishes them to see and feel. 
A large portion of our sermons differ not at all 
in style from that of a theological treatise, or a 
philosophical essay. They may be read by the 
individual in the closet, too frequently without 
the slightest suspicion, were it not for the assur- 
ance on the title-page, that they were discourses 
delivered to a public audience. We would fain 
believe that the printed sermons of many of our 
preachers have in this respect done injustice to 
their ordinary discourses, and that they have 
been greatly altered previous to publication. In 
one case, and that a striking one, we know that 
this belief is well founded. We allude to, per- 
haps, the greatest of modern English preachers, 
the late Robert Hall. The few discourses which 
he so elaborately prepared for the press, are full 
of the most exquisite thoughts, expressed in the 
most exquisite language; but the style is almost 
every where that of disquisition, and in no sensi- 
ble } Me different from what he has exempli- 
fied in his “‘ Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press,” or his work on “ Terms of Communion.” 
Now we know that his ordinary discourses 
were distinguished by a much higher degree of 
those qualities of style for which we have been 
so earnestly contending ; and we do not hesitate 
to say that, in th's one point of view, we prefer 
many of the sermons, which were imperfectly 
taken down in shorthand from his own lips, to 
the most polished of those compositions which 
he slowly elaborated for the press. 

But though it is difficult to point out many 
specimens of the style in question, such speci- 
mens are to be found. Of all,the English 
preachers, probably those who have been most 
strongly marked by the peculiarities of the true 
genius for public speaking, dre Latimer, South, 
and Baxter; and, notwithstanding some defects, 
and those not inconsiderable, they are also pro- 
bably the preachers in whom specimens of the 
style we are speaking of will be found the most 
frequent and perfect. 

he first of these certainly possessed talents 
of the most effective eloquence in a high degree. 
Indeed it may be said of many of the preachers 
of the Reformation, that though their uncouth- 
ness, quaintness, ridiculous or trivial allusions, 
wearisome tautologies, and digressions, inces- 
sant violations of taste and disregard of method, 
render it difficult to read them, they are in many 
important points very superior to the more 
erudite and profound preachers of the next cen- 
tury. The subjects they selected were such as 
more generally interested the public mind. 
These subjects are briefly touched and rapidly 
varied. Though the structure of the sentences 


If such a man were building a house, he would 


‘is often most uncouth (as might be expected 


ployed to lay down a carpet, he would leave. 
_|the hammer and nails upon the floor as memori- 


more idiomatic and purely English; while the 
general manner is decidedly more that of down- 
right earnestness—more direct and pungent. 
This effect is in a great measure to be attribu- 
ted to the circumstances in which they are 
placed. In that great controversy to which 
they consecrated their lives, they appealed to 
the people, and were naturalty led both to adapt 
their subjects to the popular mind, and to express 
themselves in the popular dialect. ‘The preach- 
ers of the next century were men who lived in 
seclusion—far from common life, buried among 
books, and incessantly reading, and often wri- 
ting, in a foreign langnage. ‘To all this it is 
owing that their subjects and their style are too 
often as little adapted to produce popular impres- 
sion as those of Thomas Aquinas himself. 

Of all the English preachers, South, seems to 
us to furnish, in point of style, the truest speci- 
mens of the most effective ‘species of pulpit 
eloquence. We are speaking, it must be re- 
membered, simply of his style: we offer no 
opinion on the degree of truth or error in the 
system of doctrines he embraced; and for his 
unchristian bitterness and often unseemly wit, 
would be the last to offer any apology. But his 
robust intellect—his shrewd common sense— 
his vehement feelings—and a fancy ever more 
distinguished by force than by elegance, admi- 
rably qualified him for a powerful public speak- 
er. His style is accordingly marked by all 
the characteristics which might naturally be ex- 
pected from the possession of such qualities. It 
is every where direct, condensed, pungent. His 
sermons are well worthy of frequent and dili- 
gent perusal by every young preacher. He has 
himself taught, both by precept and example, 
the chief peculiarities of that style for which we 
are pleading, in a discourse on Luke xxi. 15; 
on the words—“ For I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall 
not be able to gainsay or resist.” In one pas- 
sage of this sermon, he takes occasion to expose 
the folly of that florid declamation to which his 
manly intellect and taste were so little likely to 
extend indulgence. In os this, he intro- 
duces some brief specimens of the style which 
he condemns. Though he mentions no names, 
and though we might be unable to refer the ex- 
pressions toany particular author, any one might 
be sure, from the expressions themselves, that 
he intended his admonitions for the specia! bene- 
fit of his illustrious contemporary, Jeremy Tay- 
lor. More bold than courteous, he has been at 
no pains to invent expressions for the purpose, 
but has actually selected them out of ‘l'aylor’s 
own writings. There is certainly some malice 
in the passage; but it is itself so impressive an 
example of the style he is that 
we cannot refain from extracting it:—* * | speak 
the words of soberness,’ said St. Paul, ‘and | 
preach the Gospel not with the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom.’ This was the way of the 
Apostle’s discoursing of things sacred. Nothing 
here of ‘ the fringes of the north star ;’ nothing 
of ‘nature’s becoming unnatural;’ nothing of 
the ‘down of angels’ wings, or the beautiful 
locks of cherubims ;’ no starched similitudes in- 
troduced with a ‘ Thus have I seen a cloud roll- 
ing in its airy mansion,’ and the like. No— 
these were sublimities above the rise of the 
apostolic spirit. For the apostles, poor mortals, 
were content to take lower steps, and to tell the 
world in plain terms, that he who believed should 
be saved, and that he who believed not should 
be damned. And this was the dialect which 
pierced the conscience, and made the hearers 
cry out, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do?’ 
It tickled not the ear, but sunk into the heart; 
and when men came from such sermons, they 
never commended the preacher for his taking 
voice or gesture; for the firmness of such a 
simile, or the quaintness of such a sentence; but 
they spoke like men conquered with the over- 
powering force and evidence of the most con- 
cerning truths; much in the words of the two 
disciples going to Emmaus—* Did not our hearts 
burn within us while he opened to us the Scrip- 
tures 

“‘In a word, the apostles’ preaching was 
therefore mighty and successful, because plain, 
natural, and familiar, and by no means above 
the capacity of their hearers; nothing being 
more preposterous, than for those who were 
professedly aiming at men’s hearts, to miss the 
mark by shooting over their heads.” (South’s 
Sermons, vol. iv. pp. 152, 153.) * * 

Of all the preachers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Baxter possessed as largely as any those 
endowments which are essential to the best kind 
of popular eloquence. He presents the same 
combination of vigorous intellect and vehement 
feeling which distinguished South; but conjoin- 
ed with these a devotion far more pure and ethe- 
real, and a benevolence most ardent and sin- 
cere. It is a pity that the slovenly manner in 
which he threw off his works, and which was 
too commonly the fault of the age in which he 
lived, has deformed so large a portion of them 
by repetitions and redundancies. Continuous 
excellence is not to be looked for, indced, in any 
of the writers of that period. There are single 
passages of great power occurring here and 
there, but imbedded in a mass of deformities— 
geins of marvellous value and splendour incrust- 
ed in their nativeearth. But numerous as Bax- 
ter’s defects in point of style are, he often pre- 


amples of the most effective pulpit eloquence, 
and if we had space should be glad to insert 
some of them. Baxter was almost equally dis- 
tinguished by those talents which go to form a 
great public speaker, (hence his constant desire 
to make a direct and practical use of all his 
knowledge,) and by that excursiveness and sub- 
tility of intellect which impels to a thorough in- 
vestigation of every subject, however worthless. 
It is not a little ludicrous sometimes to see these 
two propensities of his intellect struggling for 
the mastery. At one time he forms a magnan- 
imous resolution to forego speculations which 
are curiously useless, and the next is found deep 
in the discussion of them. ‘Thus in his “ Dying 
Thoughts,” after telling us of the futility of the 
greater part of those questions which relate to 
the modes of existence in a future world, he pro- 
ceeds very deliberately tu expend about three- 
score pages in the examination of some of 
them! ad 

We now proceed, conformably with the in- 
tention mentioned at the commencement of this 
article, to offer a few remarks on what we con- 
ceive to be the two chief causes of the medio- 
crity of the generality of sermons. * * 


We must confess that the construction of a 
discourse which shall be adapted in matter, ar- 
rangement and style, to produce a strong im- 
pression upon a popular audience, seems a task 
which requires much more time and labour than, 
us we Conceive, are generally bestowed upon it. 
But we are convinced that this task, difficult as 
it is, might be performed much better than it 
generally is. We are well aware, of course, 
that there must always be an immense intervai 
between the productions of a man of genius and 
those of a man who has no genius at all—be- 
tween those of a fertile intellect and those of a 
barren one; but there are few men possessed of 
that measure of vigour and elasticity of mind, 
without which they have no business out of the 
rank of handicraftsmen, who could not, with 
diligence, compose a discourse which might be 
generally useful and interesting, at least much 
more so than discourses are often found to be. 


Prolonged study and meditation are never with- 


from the state of the languages) the diction is | 


sents us with passages which are genuine ex-. 


out their reward. Either some new materials 
are collected, or they strike by a new arrange- 
ment of them, or some new truth is elicited, or 
some old truth is exhibited under a new aspect, 
or illustrated in a manner which gives it an im- 
portance never felt before, and extends its influ- 


jence from the understanding to the imagination, 


and thence to the affections. Such sources of 
interest as these are sure to reveal themselves, 
sooner or later, to the mind that honestly and 
diligently sets itself to seek them with the con- 
viction that they are to be had, and that they 
must be obtained. * * 

It can hardly be affirmed that those give time 
enough to their sermons who give none at all ; 
who, if they are ever eloquent, are eloquent at 
other people’s expense; who are contented to be 
wholesale plagiarists, and to shine Sunday after 
Sunday in borrowed finery— 


** And cheat the eyes 
Of gallery critics with a thousand arts.” 


We well know all the arguments by which 
this combination of vanity and indolence usually 
supports itself. The principle is, ttt a man of 
little talent can buy or borrow a much better 
sermon than hecanimake. We freely acknow- ° 
ledge it, and should not make so great an ob- 
jection to the practice, if the preacher would 
avow the fact. -* * 

It is our firm belief that. no inconsiderable 
portion to which the Christian communities of 
this country are treated, are hastily huddled up 
on the evening preceding their delivery. But 
we believe that not a few are quite as extempo- 
raneous in relation to the thought as they are in 
relation to the expression. hen this is the 
case, the fact usually proclaims itself with suf- 
ficient clearness; the painful process by which 
the mind is endeavouring to manufacture the 
material as the discourse proceeds, is abundant- 
ly visible both in face and manner. The fre- 
quent hesitation, the curiously bewildered look, 
the endless repetitions of common place, the 
wire-drawing of obvious truths—all unequivo- 
cally proclaim the speaker’s unenviable confu- 
sion aod embarrassment—his utter bankruptcy 
of intellect. ‘Che wonder is, that any man who 
has felt the misery of such an exhibition, or sub- 
jected his congregation to the pain of witnessing 
it, should ever ayain allow himself to be found 
in such a painful situation. 

Even of divetianale where the thoughts are 
not properly extemporaneous—and if the sub- 
ject has been duly pondered, the matter proper- 
ly distributed, and the principal illustrations se- 
lected—we cannot but think this the most ef- 
fective, as it is certainly the most natural mode 
of preaching—very few, comparatively speak- 
ing, are prepared with the requisite degree of de- 
liberation and care. Owing to the hasty man- 
ner in which they are got up, the subjects are 
rarely sufficiently digested; the several parts of 
the discourse do not present themselves to the 
mind with sufficient distinctness; and, what is as 
bad, the great task of selection is not adequate- 
ly performed after the materials have been got 
together. Knowing that he must have a sutli- 
cient mass of matter, of some kind or other, 
conscious that there is not much time to get it 
in, and grievously fearing lest he should not 
have enough, the preacher takes every thing 
that offers, relevant or irrelevant, simply be- 
cause it cannot be dispensed with. The process 
too often adopted in the manufacture of these ex- 
temporaneous discourses, we take to be this. A 
text is selected; critics and commentators has- 
tily consulted; and as it is felt that every thing 
must be used, all that is collected about the text, 
whether relevant or not, whether calculated to 
instruct and edify, or quite unlikely to doeither 
the one or the other, goes into the notes, simply 
because it cannot be spared. It is owing to this 
that we have sometimes heard preachers occupy 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, exhaust- 
ing the patience and dissipating the attention of 
their flocks in disposing of some whimsical, far- 
fetched, and palpably untrue interpretation of 
the text; benevolently assuring them, at the 
same time, that such interpretations are utterly 
worthless, never dreamt of except by the soli- 
tary author who originated them, and perfectly 
inconsistent with common sense ! 


--—— 


EXCERPTS. 

‘“« Let not a day go over your heads, in which 
your hearts have no converse with God in hea- 
ven. When any trouble overtaketh you on 
earth, look up to heaven, and remember that it 
is there that rest and joy are prepared for be- 
lievers. When you are under any want, or 
cross, or sorrow, fetch not your comfort from 
any hopes of deliverance here on earth, but 
from the place of your final, full deliverance. 
If you feel any strangeness and backwardness 
ou your minds to heavenly contemplations, do 
not make light of them, but presently by faith 
get up to Christ, who must make your thoughts 
of heaven familiar, and seek remedy belvore 
your estrangedness increase. The soul is in a 
sad condition, when it cannot fetch comfort and 
encouragement from heaven; for then it must 
have none, or worse than none. When the 
thoughts of heaven will not sweeten all your 
crosses, and relieve your minds against all the 
incumbrances of earth, your souls are not in a 
healthful state, it is time then to search out the 
cause, and seek a cure, before it come to worse. 

“There are three great causes of this dark 
and dangerous state of soul, which make the 
thoughts of heaven ineffectual aad uncomforta- 
ble to us, which, therefore, must be overcome 
with the daily care and diligence of your whole 
lives. 1. Unbelief, which maketh you look to- 
wards the life to come with doubting and un- 
certainty ; and this is the most common, radical, 
powerful, and pernicious impediment to a hea- 
venly life. 2. The second is the love of pre- 
sent things, which, being the vanity of a poor, 
low, fleshly mind, the reviving of reason may 
do much to overcome it; but it is the sound be- 
lief of the life to come that must indeed prevail. 
3. The third is, the inordinate fear of death, 
which hath so great advantage in the constitu- 
tion of our nature, that it is commonly the last 
enemy which we overcome (as death itself is 
the last enemy which Christ overcometh for us.) 
Bend all your strength and spend your days 
in striving against these three great impedi- 
ments of a heavenly conversation ; and remem- 
ber, that so far as you suffer your hearts to 
retire from heaven, so far they retire from a 
life of Christianity and peace.”—Bazter. 


** When Christ is mystically born into the 
world, to rule over all nations, it is represented 
in the twelfth chapter of Revelations as being 
in consequence of the Church’s ‘ crying, and 
travailinyg in birth, and being pained to be de- 
livered.’ One thing here intended, doubtless is, 
her crying and agonizing in prayer. 

‘God seems at this very time to be waiting 
for this from us. When he is about to bestow 
some great blessing on his Church, it is often 
his manner, in the first place, so to order things 
in his providence, as to show his Church their 
great need of it, and to bring them into distress 
for want of it, and so put them upon crying 
earnestly to him for it. t us consider God’s 
present dispensations towards his Church inthis 
land: a glorious work of his grace has been be- 
gun and carried on; and he has of late suffer- 
2d innumerable difficulties to arise, that in a 
great measure clog and hinder it, and bring 
many of God’s dear children into great distress. 
And yet he does not wholly forsake the work of 
ais hand; there are remarkable tokens of his 


presence still to be seen, here and there, as 
though he was not forward to forsake us, and 
(if 1 may so say) as though he had a mind to 
carry .on his work, but only was waiting for 
something that he expected in us, as requisite 
in order to it. 

‘* There is no way that Christians in a private 
capacity can do so much to promote the work 
of God, and advance the kingdom of Christ, as 
by prayer. By this, even women, children, 
and servants, may have a public influence. 
Let persons in other respects be ever so weak, 
and ever so mean, and under ever so poor ad- 
vantages, to do much for Christ and the souls of 
men; yet ifthey have muchof the spirit of grace 
and supplication, in this way they may have 
power with him who is infinite in power, and 
has the government of the whole world. <A 
poor man in his cottage may have a blessed in- 
fluence all over the world. God is, if | may so 
say, at the command of the prayer of faith ; 
and in this respect is, as it were, under the 
power of his people; ‘as princes, they have 
power with God and prevail.” Though they 
may be private persons, their prayers are put 
up in the name of a Mediator, who is a public 
person, being the head of the whole Church, 
and Lord of the universe. Ifthey have a great 
sense of the importance of eternal things, aud 
a concern for the precious souls of men, they 
need not regret it that they are not preachers ; 
they may go in their earnestness and agonies of 
soul, and pour out their souls before one who is 
able to do all things.”—President Edwards. 


* The kingdom of Christ was not worldly ; 
for if it had been worldly, he would have sought 
to establish it by strength of arms and fighting, 
which are worldly means. (John xviii. 36.) 
But his kingdom is within us; it is a spiritual 
kingdom ; and therefore though in the world he 
was used with contempt, as a fool, and as a 
sinner, and a man of sorrows; yet within us he 
will be used with honour and reverence, as a 
King and absolute Lord. It was the hour of 
the executioner and the power of darkness, 
when he was in his suffering; but it is the hour 
of his triumph and marriage, and the prevail- 
ing power of the heavenly light, when he 
cometh by saving grace into the soul. On the 
cross he was as a sinner, and stood in our 
place, and bore what was our due, and not his 
own ; but in the soul he is a conqueror of sin, 
and cometh to take possession of his own, and 
doth the work that belongeth to him in his dig- 
nity ; and therefore he will be then acknowledged 
and honoured. On the cross he was pulling 
down the kindom of Satan, and setting up his‘ 
own, but in the preparatory purchase ; but in the 
soul he doth both by immediate execution. On 
the cross sin and Satan had their full blow at 
him ; but when he entereth the soul, he hath his 
blow at them, and ceaseth not till he have de- 
stroyed them. In purchasing he expendeth his 
own; but in converting he takes possession of 
that which he purchased. In a word, he came 
into the world in flesh for hisundertaken humili- 
ation; but he comes into the soul by his Spirit 
for his deserved exaltation; and therefore, 
though he endured to be spit upon in the flesh, 
he will not endure to be slighted in the soul.— 
And asin the world he was scorned with the 
title of a king, and crowned with thorns, and 
clothed in such kingly robes as might make 
him the fitter object for their reproach ; so when 
his Spirit entereth into the soul, he will be there 
enthroned in our most reverent, subjective, and 
deepest esteem, and crowned with our highest 
love and thankfulness, and bowed to with the 
tenders of obedicnce and our praixe. The cross 
shall there be the portion of hisenemies, and the 
crown and sceptre shall be his; and as all were 
preferred before him, even Barrabas himself, 
so all things shall be put under him in the sanc- 
tified soul, and he shall be preferred before 


al | Barter. 


Preacnuinc.—I love a serious preacher 
who speaks for my sake, and not for his own ; 
who seeks my salvation, and not his own vain- 
glory. He best deserves to be heard who uses 
speech only to cloathe his thoughts, and his 
thoughts only to promote truth and virtue. 
Nothing is more despicable than a professed 
declaimer, who retails his discourses as a quack 
does his medicine.” —Massilon. 


= 


THE CHURCH OF GENEVA. 

The great Reformer of Geneva had sufficient 
of the mind and penetration of our own Re- 
formers, not to leave the Church he had mo- 
delled without creeds and forms of sound words. 
Along with a catechism which bore the name of 
Calvin, the creed of the Helvetic churches was 
adopted as the Genevan rule of faith, and it was 
not until those records of the true confession 
were either slighted or fell into disuse, that 
error began to invade the Church of Geneva. 

Notwithstanding the effects of a cold philos- 
ophy, and the demoralizing influence of the 
French revolution, there had constantly been 
muintained, in many of the best Geneva fami- 
lies, a high veneration for the reformed faith, 
and this 1s not without effect in the adjustment 
of the national religion. ‘The Bible was held 
up as the standard of truth; and, in Geneva, al- 
though her professors of divinity may be ac- 
cused of corrupting, by translation, the sacred 
text, yet the citizens could never be accused, as 
a body, of rejecting, in principle, the word of 
God. 

Amongst the great number of British sub- 
jects which flocked to the Continent after the 
peace, there were some who went for the ex- 
press purpose of seeking out the religious con- 
dition of the people; and the ancient renown of 
Geneva attracted their special attention to that 
city. Two gentlemen, Drummond and Hal- 
dane, remarkable for their zeal, arrived at Ge- 
neva, in the year 1818, and endeavoured to stir 
up some of the inhabitants to a proper sense of 
the faith of Calvin; armed with religious tracts 
and addresses, they went like two missionaries 
into an unbroken field of labour, where they 
found but few voices to respond to their appeal. 
Cesar Malan was at that time a young man 
with a wife and family, and had no other sub- 
sistence but the scanty income arising from his 
situation as teacher of the fifth class in the Ge- 
neva academy—of a warm disposition, ready 
talent, and easy address: he appeared to pos- 
sess the necessary qualifications for a modern 
Reformer: he had studied, with attention and 
solemnity, the word of God: he lamented over 
the fallen condition of his national church ; and | 
when he ascended the pulpit, which he occa- 
sionally did as a “ proposant” for the ministry, 
he dwelt strongly on the corruption of human 
nature, the all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ, and 
the work of the Holy Spirit upon the heart ; 
nor did he abstain (which was the point of his 
offending) from designating the pastors, as a 
body, blind guides of the people, and apostates 
from the faith of their ancestors. 

The principle which the venerable company 
of pastors had laid down, prevented them, in 
the first instance, from visiting M. Malan with 
ecclesiastical censure; for, having first abolish- 
ed all creeds, they had proclaimed a full and 
free liberty for every one to preach what doc- 
trines he chose, providing they were moral, 
and drawn from the text of Scripture. As this 
gave equal liberty to the high Calvinist, and to: 
the low Socinian, it did not appear how they 
could call Caesar Malan to account, without also 
arraigning the professor of divinity. But asthe 
Calvinistic preacher had called the Arian and 


they had a right, consistently with their prin- 
ciples, to enjoin upon him not to speak of his 


brethren after this manner in the public assem- 
blies. Upon this ground, an ecclesiastical pro- 


secution was instituted. The history of which 
singular process would of itself fill a volume: 
the result was, that Cesar Malan was prohibit- 
ed from preaching in any pulpit belonging to 


the national church: was deposed from his of- 
fice of class-teacher, and deprived of his minis- 
terial character. The proto-martyr of modern 
Geneva was crowned with the approbation of 
all who contended for the faith; and, for some 
time, the praise of Cesar Malan was in all the 
churches. By gifts from Scotland, England, 
and America, he was enabled, in a few months, 
to build a chapel without the walls of the city, 
aud procure for himself and family, a comforta- 
ble habitation : and he received a yearly income 
for the support of the Gospel at Geneva. 

A new sect soon sprung up, which, in earlier 
times, with us, might have been designated Pu- 
ritans. They have still their chapel and com- 
munity, and reckon among their number some 
of the most devoted citizens of Geneva.— 
Amongst them is one who deserves notice, nvi 
only for his personal merits, but because he 
was the next victim of persecution in the “ lib- 
eral church.” Ordained, like Cesar Malan, 
to the initiatory office of minister, Mr. Bost 
preached the Gospel with zeal and fidelity. 
Humble and modest in his demeanour, upright 
in all his proceedings, with neither purse nor 
scrip for his journey, he went round his native 
mountains to proclaim salvation through Jesus. 


Thevenerable company could not endure the 
reproach. He was called before the Consistory, 
and, after pleading his own cause, in a speech 
of two hours, was condemned as a transgressor 
of the Church’s discipline, and returned home 
to a wile and nine children without the means 
of subsistence. The more brilliant career ol 
Dr. Malan, for a time, eclipsed the humble tes- 
timony of poor Bost. 

It is not to be supposed that, during those 
consistorial proceedings, the inhabitants of Gen- 
eva remained tranquil spectators: and that 
there was no interest excited in the churches o1 
the Reformation. It was no easy task for the 
venerable company of pastors to maintain their 
principle of perfect liberty of opinion in the 
Church, whilst they suspended, from their spir- 
itual functions, the ministers who were opposed 
to them. Alarmed lest the new doctrines should 
spread, and the pulpits of the canton should be- 
come as so many arenas of controversy, they 

d recourse to an expedient which forms a sin- 
gular feature in the history of ecclesiastical 
proceedings. They imposed upon every candi- 
date for admission to the ministry four articles 
of unbelief, forbidding them to introduce into 
the pulpit any entire subject upon the following 
points :—Ist. Upon Original Sin. 2d. Upon 
Predestination. 3d. Upon the manner of the 
Operation of Grace. 4th. Upon the manner 
of the Divinity of Christ. 

The religious journals in England and Scot- 
land now raised an almost unanimous cry 
against the heterodox Church of Geneva, which 
the pastors heard with stoical indifference. If 
accused of denying the Divinity of Christ, they 
said they were calumniated. If asked whether 
they believed the doctrine of the Trinity, they 
replied that there was no such word in Scrip- 
ture. 

In the bosom of this-fallen Church there was 
a little faithful company of pastors and laymen, 
who had long lamented the.daughter of their 
Zion sitting in the dust; and, by a wonderful 
providence, it happened that these were some 
of the most noble and wealthy citizens of Gen- 
eva. ‘The pastor to whom they especially look- 
ed, dwelt at the extremity of the Canton, in a 
small village under the Mont Jura, where, for 


rustic flock, Jesus-Christ, and him crucified ; 
but the lifeless catechism which the venerable 
Synod had imposed upon the settled parish min- 
ister, to teach the children, was not used by 
the spiritually-minded pastor of the village of 
Satigny. This breach of discipline was observ- 
ed, and watched with a jealous eye by the ec- 
clesiastical body. About, the same time, (we 
are now speaking of the year 1830,) there 
came to Geneva, after an absence of some 
years, Monsieur Merle d’Aubigne, who had 
been pastor of the French Reformed Church at 
Brussels, and now well known asthe author of 
The History of the Reformation of the Siz- 
teenth Century. A third minister, of like evan- 
gelical sentiments, was labouring in his voca- 
tion of schoolmaster at home, and occasionally 
preaching with much warmth and feeling the 
true doctrines of the cross. ‘These three men, 
pressed with an earnest desire to raise the 
standard of their theological education at Gen- 
eva, drew up a respectful communication, which 
they addressed to the Government. They de- 
clared that a new school for the instruction ot 
the young men intended for the ministry was 
now become necessary; and they made special 
reference to the anti-Christian principles which 
were inculcated from the divinity chair, as set 
forth in the recent publication of the profes- 
sor. They proceeded to collect contributions, 
and to found their new school, to which any 
who chose were to have access; but whilst thus 
occupied, they were all three summoned to ap- 
pear before the formidable Synod. Monsieur 
Gaussen was deposed from his living of Satig- 
ny, and interdicted, together with his two col- 
leagues, from ascending any pulpit in the can- 
ton of Geneva. 

This melancholy state of things gave rise to 
the new theological academy of Geneva ; and 
to the establishment of the Evangelical Society; 
which was followed by the establishment of 
the Paris society of the same name, and for 
similar objects, in France. 


The new theological academy of Geneva 
proceeded under the auspicesof English, Scotch, 
American, and Swiss Christians. It was soon 
furnished with four professors, three of whom 
were the excluded ministers; it reckoned from 
twelve to twenty regular students; and some 
munificent donations from the United States en- 
abled them to found six scholarships, or exhibi- 
tions, at 257. per annumeach. The wealthy 
Geneva laymen, came forward boldly, and by 
their efforts, joined by others, they have been 
enabled to build a new church, to which the 
academy is attached ; and, to add to the whole, 
an evangelization department, for the purpose 
of carrying the Gospel into the neighbouring 
districts of France. 


We have, then, the state of the Church ot 
Geneva thus exhibited. The national body of 
pastors, about thirty in number, may now reck- 
on about seven orthodox and godly men, 
amongst whom is the great name of Diodati, 
whose faith is uncorrupt, (as was that of his 
ancestor, the first that translated the Scriptures 
into the language of modern Rome,) and who 
has just been appointed’ (23d Oct. 1840,) to the 
chair of Practical Divinity in the Theological 
Faculty of Geneva ; an auspicious omen of bet- 
ter things to come. At the other end of the 
theological scale, the mixed Synod may reckon 
two or three Socinians. ‘The intervening space 
may be filled up with Arians orsemi-Arians, no 
three of whom would be found to agree upon 
any one great article of the Christian faith. By 
the side of this mournful picture stands the 
Evangelical Society, with its new school, and 
its claim to be the real Church of Geneva, be- 


Socinian body blind guides, they conceived 


cause it is regulated by the ancient rule of faith, 


several years, he had faithfully preached to his. 


and holds the Liturgy and Catechism as left b 
Theodore Beza. ‘The Geneva people are muc 
disposed to listen to the truth. Wherever a 
pastor is known to be preaching the true doc- 
trines, his church is crowded; and the church 
of the Societé Evangelique is well attended three 
times every Sunday— Belfast Presbyterian Al- 
manack. 


DIET AND CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG, A.D. 1530. 
' The firmness and principle of the Protestant 
princes were soon put to the proof. ‘The day 
after the Emperor’s entry into A was 
the festival of Corpus Christi, or the holy sa- 
crament, when a grand procession of the Host 
was to take place. Indeed it seems p 
that the time was arranged with reference to 
this circumstance; and this, with the proceed- 
ings which follow, is ascribed to the counsels of 
the Legate. Late in the evening, after all the 
rest had retired, the Emperor sent for the Pro- 
testant princes, and signified to them his plea- 
sure that they should attend him in the proces- 
sion of the ensuing day. This was the more 
marked, as all the other princes were left at lib- 
erty to follow their own inclination. Having 
anticipated the demand made upon them, the 
princes promptly replied, that it was contrary 
to their consciences to comply. The Marquis 
of Brandenburg was their spokesman; and he, 
having received a sharp answer from Ferdi- 
nand, placed his hand on his neck, and made 
this memorable declaration: “Rather would I 
instantly kneel down, and in the Emperor’s 
sence submit my neck to the executioner, hen 
prove unfaithful to God, and receive or sanc- 
tion anti-Christian error.” The Emperor mere- 
ly observed, with mildness and address, * That 
there was no intention to take man’s life.” The 
matter in debate was then deferred till the 
morning ; when, by the repetition of the Empe- 
ror’s demands, and even entreaties, and of the 
firm refusal of the princes, the discussion was 
so long protracted as to delay the procession 
some hours beyond the appointed time. Here, 
again, the Marquis of Brandenburg, with much 
emotion, having briefly recounted his own ser- 
vices, and those of his family to the house of 
Austria, implored the Emperor not to listen to 
calumnies against him: adding, ‘In the pre- 
sent cause which pertains to I am com- 
pelled by an immutable Divine command to re- 
sist all impositions of this kind, whatever od 
be the consequence: since it is written, ‘We 
ought to obey God rather than man.’ For the 
confession, therefore, of the doctrine which I 
know to be the word of Christ, and eternal 
truth, I decline no danger, not even that of life 
itself, which, I.hear, is threatened by some.” 
Scott’s Continuation of Milner’s Church His- 
tory, vol. i. pp. 10, 11. res ; 

THE POPE AND NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRE- 

LAND. | 


A letter has been addressed by the Pope to 
each of the four Roman Catholic Archbishops 
of Ireland, on the subject of the system of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland. The Pontiff inti- 
mates that after very long and careful disscusion 
on the subject in the “Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda,” it has been resolved “ that 
no judgment should be definitively pronounced 
in the matter, and that this kind of education 
should be left to the prudent discretion and 
religious conscience of each individual bishop.” 
The Sacred Congregation, however, offer re- 
marks to the effect, that all books should be ex- 
cluded from the schools which oppose the canon 
or the purity of the Sacred Scripture, the doctrines 
ofthe Catholic church or morality—that none 
but Catholic preceptors should give religious 
instruction to the Catholic schoolmasters in the 
model school—that literary instruction only 
should be given in the mixed schools, and that 
the Prelates should watch that no “taint should - 
be contracted by the Catholic children from this 
system of national instruction.” The Sacred 
Congregation also enjoins “ that the bishops and 
other ecclesiastics should henceforward refrain 
from contending on this controversy in the news- 
rr or other religious publications.” The 

rish Catholic Prelates have sent a dutiful reply, 
pledging themselves to entire conformity to the 


instructions of his Holiness. 


OXFORD POPERY. 

It has now become the avowed judgment of 
all enlightened Christians in Britain, that the 
Heresies taught at Oxford are esssentially Ro- 
manism in every point except the direct and 
open acknowledgement of the Pope’s supremacy. 
In proof of that fact, the British Critie which is 
controlled by the Oxford Tract Divines and 
their fraternity thus announces. 

Anti-Curist.—* We consider that it is im- 
possible to maintain certain branches of the 
church to be the communion of Anti-christ, as 
it has long been the fashion with Protestant to 
do, without our own branch being involved in 
the charge; if any part of the church be anti- 
christian, it will be found that all the church is 
so, our own church inclusive. We are much 
disposed to question whether any tests can be 
given to prove that the Roman communion is 
the Synagogue of Satan, which will not involve 
the Church of England. 

It is very well for Ranter, or Quaker, to call 
Rome the seat of Anti-christ. We cannot afford 
to do so; nostra-res agitur: we come next. 
Members of our church should be entreated to 
consider this carefully. In thus assaulting 
Rome, they are using an argument which is as 
certainly, if not fully, available against their 
present religious position, as one which, if they 
use it consistently, must drive them forward in- 
to some more simple system of religion, nay, on 
and on, they know not whither. * ® 

We are not speaking against the church of 
Rome; it is a sister church—we are not speak- 
ing against individual members of it; far from 
it; it is our delight to think that God has many 
saints among them: it ought to be our prayer 
that among us may be as great saints as have 
been among them.” 

After speaking of characters that they do not 
approve, they add: 

Such was not Borromeo, such was not Pas- 
cal; such was not Becket, Innocent, Anselm, 
Bernard, Hildebrand, Gregory; such were not 
men of holy and humble heart, whom Rome 
commemorates in her services. 

The Apocalypse represents the mystic Baby- 
lon as the of a cor- 
rupt progeny. tholic Herald thus speaks 
of the sisterhood : 

*“« How patronizingly the ‘Critic speaks!’ The 
truth of the matter is, the Puseyites de not de- 
serve the praise of discernment, in claiming for 
their church a sisterhood with Rome, which is 
too much for bigotry to grant or for truth to al- 
low. The church of England is the daughter of 
the church of Rome, the mother and mistreas of 
all churches.” —Chris. Intelligencer. 


A believer does not do good works to be 
saved by them, but in love to others, from a 
root of faith, and because he is saved. “ If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” Love of 
Christ for what he is, as made known unto us 
by what he has done and suffered for us, is first ; 
and keeping the commandments is not for salva- 
ation, but because we are saved by him. }What- 
ever we do on this ground is well pleasing to 
God and will have its reward; but it is abomina- 
tion in his sight, if we would obtrude it upon 
him as perfect in itself, and full satisfaction to 


the demacds of his law.—Rev. 7. Adame. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1641. 


ASSEMBLY. 
“The Geveral Assembly of the Presb 


Church 


enoual 
with sermon by the last Moderator. The 
ommittee of Commissions will meet in the room 
‘Thursday, the from 9 until 
o'clock, to receive commissions. 
Joun M. Karas, Permanent Clerk. 
Wittiam M. Stated Clerk. 
To Conresronpents.—The full account of 
the Strathbogie case drawn up by a respected 
correspondent, could not conveniently be insert- 
ed this week. It shall appear in our next. 
' We rather decline publishing H. L., unless the 
_ respected author will intimate to us his readiness 
to enter into a discussion of the whole subject, 
‘which we think would be in a manner forced by 
. eny publication on the subject, If he thinks 
_guch a discussion would really be useful, we 
shall not interpose any obstacles, although we 
- have reasons for believing that it would not re- 
sult in the advantages which some might anti- 
To a respected friend, who sends us an obit- 
vary, we would respectfully suggest that it is 
entirely too long, and besides it is written in blue 
ink, against which our . printers protest most 
loudly. 
= 
_ Tae Oxrorp Tracts.—The Rev. Mr. New- 
man, one of the principal authors of the celebra- 
ted “ Tracts for the Times,” has in compliance 
with an intimation from the Bishop of Oxford, 
announced the discontinuance of those publica- 
tions, 


Eesays or Huevenor.—These essays are 
- sensibly written, but we do not pretend to en- 
' dorse the expedient proposed in the number of 
this week for protecting our government against 
the future influence of popery. Indeed we be- 
~ lieve it to be inconsistent with our republican in- 

stitutions. 

‘Cueerrut Prery.—There can be no greater 
~ mistake than to attribute to religion a tendency 
to gloom, It is chiefly under this aspect that it 
is regarded by the men of the world, who are re- 
pelled by the melancholy images which they 

have been accustomed to associate with it, and 

induced to cling to the world as affording bright 

prospects, and sunny pleasures. To propose to 

‘such the serious pursuit of religion is tanta- 

mount, in their view, to a demand for the surren- 

der of every joy of life. It is to be lamented 

that these perverted and distorted views have re- 

ceived countenance from the conduct of some 

professors of religion, who seem studiously to’ 
discard from their acquaintance all that is bland 

and attractive in religion. There are hypocrites 

who attempt to impose on others, by their length- 

ened visages, and sanctimonious looks, and by 

these outward appearances, which they igno- 

rantly suppose are appropriate indexes of great 

sanctity, claim, like the Pharisees of old, credit 
for a religion, whose power they have never felt. 

There is another class who give countenance to 
this misinterpretation of the spirit of the Gospel, 
who, although not hypocrites, are materially de- 
fective in the gifts and graces of religion, and 

who have just enough sense of its claims and 

duties to make them uneasy without that faith in 

Christ which could not fail to make them happy. 

Alternately sinning and repenting, they make 

no sensible advance, are inspired with no in- 

creasing confidence in God, and accordingly be- 

tray their uneasiness in their countenance and 

behaviour. We might also attribute this mis- 

take in the world, in part, to those unhappy Chris- 
tians who from idiosyncrasy or peculiar tem- 
perament, pertinaciously insist upon looking at 
every subject on the dark side, and who seem as 
studiously to fight against their own peace of 
mind, as if it were a virtue to be unhappy. Re- 
_ ligious gloom has unquestionably its cause often- 
times in derangement of the bodily functions, and 
should therefore be ascribed not to religion, but 
to disease. 

That irreligious and ungodly men should thus 
regard the subject, should be a matter of no sur- 
prise; for in the first place, they are totally ig- 
- norant of the nature of true religion, having no 
spiritual faculty by which to discern it; and 
again, they have no idea of pleasure but such as 
eonsists in the gratification of the flesh, and 


which religion expressly prohibits. Still their | - 


views are all mistaken. Religion is gloomy 
only to the irreligious, or to those who have felt 
least of its power, while to him who possesses it 
in the largest measure, it is a perennial source of 
exalted, pure, and permanent happiness. 
Judge it by its nature and tendencies, What 
- are these? Is it not the expression of the will of 
a benevolent God? Wasit not intended to pro- 
mote the welfareof man? If we narrowly scru- 
tinize the duties which it imposes, do they not all 
tend to the dignity of our nature here, and the 
sanctification and redemption ofthe soul here- 
after? Consider also its prohibitions and de- 
mands of self denial, is not the welfare of the 
creature intimately connected with each and all ? 
Is there.a sacrifice required for which there is 
not a reason in the welfare of the creature, as 
well as in the glory of God? It is true that 
when a sinner is required to give up his accus- 
tomed pleasures, the demand seems unreasona- 
ble and oppressive, but is not the case altered 
when there is a full indemnification for every 
sacrifice, and a class of pleasures promised, in- 
finitely superior to those we have resigned? An 
- wnconverted man, while he remains unconverted, 
eannot, it is true, perceive the excellencies of 
spiritual enjoyments, but when he experiences’ 
the change of heart effected by the Holy Spirit, 
then old things pass away, and all things be- 
' eome new; and with the new spiritual discern- 
ment imparted to him, he is able to perceive the | 
- highest kind of enjoyment in that which before 
was most distasteful and abhorrent. 
Piety is cheerful just in proportion to its 
strength and fervour. He, that asa child of 
God, can look upon the world and say it is the 
place of his sojourn, and upon the grave, and 
‘gay it is his consecrated resting place, and on 
'__ heaven, and say it js his happy and final home, 

must be happy, and therefore should be cheerful. 
.. There is no reason why a true and devout Chris- 
tian should not always be rejoicing. His sins 


—— 
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‘are pardoned, God is reconciled, hell cannot be 
his:doom, Christ has gone before to prepare a 
heavenly mansion for him,.death cannot hurt 
him, and in a word, nothing can materially in- 
jure him, who has the promise of the life that 
now 1s, and of that which is to come. It is the 
high prerogative of Christians to be cheerful, 
and nothing can deprive them of it but their 
own improvidence in suffering the tempter to 
gain an advantage over them. If the love of 
money, the love of carnal pleasure, or the love 
_of the world should obtain an ascendency in their 
hearts, they will of course lose their evidence 
of a gracious state, and go halting and trem- 
bling ; but, if faithful to God, and their own souls, 
and dead to the world, they may preserve a 
cheerfulness which the presence of death cannot 
interrupt. | 


Buve Inx.—We have before given our cor- 
respondents a hint that this vile compound, which 
deserves not the name of ink, is a positive evil 
not only to an editor’s patience, but to a compos- 
itor’s temper. This article, of which we can 
scarcely speak with forbearance, is scarcely 
legible, and particularly after it has been laid 
on the paper a few days. We have on prima 
facve evidence, already rejected several commu- 
nications written with it, without undergoing the 
labour of decyphering them; and we lay it 
down now as a general rule, that all articles 
hereafter received with the same ghastly aspect, 
will be treated with similar severity. We might 


| as well take this opportunity to note, that black 


ink which has been watered nearly to spectral 
paleness, is included in the same condemnation 
with the blue compound. 


Romanism.—Why do you not call upon our 
brethren in the West to awake to the importance 
of this subject? inquires a correspondent. As 
far as our paper circulates, we have done so, and 
we find the subject not unfrequently introduced 
into the columns of the Presbytervan Advocate 
at Pittsburg, and very fully discussed in the 
Protestant and Herald of Bardstown, Kentucky. 
The Charleston. Observer also frequently dis- 
cusses the great points of difference between 
Protestantism and Popery. While however the 
periodical press is not silent on the subject, it 
must be acknowledged, that the people at large 
understand but little of the spirit and tendencies 
of a system, which aims at spiritual and secular 
despotism, Ministers and editors should urge 
such to read on the subject, for it is the glory.ef 
Protestants to seek the light, without having 
their inquiries impeded by any Index Expurga- 
torius. ‘The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
to.a certain extent, has supplied books which 
may be profitably read on this subject. These 
are “ Lectures on the Points in Controversy be- 
tween Romanists and Protestants ;” ‘The No- 
velty of Popery;” “Essays on Romanism ;” 
“ History of the Inquisition ;” and “ History of 
the Council of Trent.” All these are instruct- 
ive, popular, and seasonable publications, and if 
Presbyterians will give them a thorough peru- 
sal, they will not only be fortified against these 
errors themselves, but prepared to protect others 
who may be in danger. 


PREsBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—Commis- 
sioners to the next General Assembly, John 
McDowell, D.D., and Rev. Charles Williamson, 
and Samuel M. Leiper, and Joseph B. Mitchell, 
Ruling Elders. 


Extract oF A LETTER FRoM A MINISTER-TO 
a Minister. * * * We are called to explain 
and enforce to our congregations the relative du- 
ties, and the spirit and temper in which this is 
done, should be a matter of careful study. He 
that is a Christian, and especially a Christian 
minister, should, in his treatment of others, ma- 
nifest all gentleness and meekness : and the pro- 
priety of this will appear from the single con- 
sideration that we were once in the same con- 
demnation. Whatever we are now by grace, 
we should remember what we once were by na- 
ture. We were once so foolish and blind as not 
to know any thing as we ought to have known 
it; we were obstinate in disobedience, deceived 
as to our own character and the law of God, 
and we were the degraded slaves of our lusts, 
and eager in the pursuit of the pleasures of this 
world. Not only this but our hearts were the 
rendezvous of every dishonouring passion, we 
were malicious in wishing evil to others, envi- 
ous of their reputation or station, and in the 
hatefulness of our hearts we entertainod towards 
our fellow men, not a feeling of love, but a feel- 


ing of hate. Such was our dreadful condition, 
when God in his kindness and love manifested 
the Saviour to us, for our redemption from the 
dominion and guilt of sin. Our salvation, it 
should ever be recollected was not the result of 
our own determination, neither, considering the 
depraved state of a heart and life, could it be 
by works of righteousness done by us: but it 
was by a simple act of mercy. He, the Lord of 
life, washed us from our pollution, regenerated 
our ruined nature, renewed our paralyzed pow- 
ers, and all by the mighty energy of his Holy 
Spirit, whose divine influences were shed upon 
us abundantly through the merits of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. It is in this way that we are jus- 
tified by grace, and made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life. In your preaching, hold 
up this contrast, and declare it as a faithful say- 
ing, that where God has imparted this precious 
faith to the saving of the soul, the recipients of 
his grace must be careful to maintain good works. 
Foolish questions which do not explain any car- 
dinal doctrine of the Gospel, or enforce any 
practical duty, are exceedingly unprofitable and 
vain, but the doctrines and dutics just insisted 
upon, are both good in themselves and profitable 
to men.—Paul’s Letter to Titus, chapter iii. 
verses 1—9. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
We continue the notices of the books publish- 


ed by the Presbyterian Board of Publication since 
our last notice. 

No. 68. Lire or Utricus Zuinetivs, the 
Swiss Reformer ; with a Biographical Sketch of 
of John CEcolampadius, 18mo. Price 31} cts. 

The virtues of this spirited and undaunted Re- 
former will always be held in grateful remem- 
brance bytheChurchof Christ. Inthe prominent 
traits of his character, he was not the inferior of 
Luther, and he was decidedly more enlightened 
on some of the great points in controversy. 


will add interest to the perusal. (&colampa- 
dius, a sketch of whose life is appended, was the 
worthy, pious, learned, and efficient coadjutor of 
Zuinglius. 

No, 69. Mrsstonary Recorps. 
Countries. 18mo. Price 44 cents. 

These records of the self-denying efforts of 
the Moravian Missionaries, in Greenland, Lab- 
rador, Asiatic Russia, and Siberia, possess deep 
interest for the religious reader who wishes to 
note the progress of truc religion. Young read- 
ers would be attracted by the incidents, which 
are often of the most exciting nature, and the 
oldest Christians might learn a lesson of pa- 
tience and faith in the humble piety and uncom- 
plaining endurance of the servants of God 
whose labours are here recorded. 


No. 70. Tae Force or Trutn, an authentic 
narrative. By Thomas Scott, D.D., with a Re- 
commendatory Letter, by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D.D., to which are added eight letters addressed 
to Dr. Scott, by the Rev. John Newton. 18mo. 
Price 40 cents. 

The Force of Truth is a narrative of the me- 
thods adopted by divine providence to bring the 
mind and heart of the eminent and popular 
commentator, from a_ state of carnal security 
and gross error to the knowledge and acknow- 
ledgment of the truth as it is in Jesus. Those 
who have made Scott’s Bible their daily com- 
panion, will read this narrative with much ad- 
vantage. The value of this edition is greatly 
enhanced, not only by the recommendatory let- 
ter, but by having, for the first time, associated 
with it the Letters written by the eminently pi- 
ous Newton to Dr. Scott, about the period that 
his mind was beginning to inquire for the truth. 


Northern 


No. 71. Tue Councit or TRENT, compris- 
ing an account of the proceedings of that As- 
sembly, and illustrating the Spirit and Tenden- 
cy of Popery. 18mo. Price 374 cents. 

All that is really valuable in the larger ac- 
counts of this great popish council, for the gene- 
ral reader, may be found comprised in this un- 
pretending volume. The Council of Trent oc- 
cupies a large space in Ecclesiastical History, 
and should be referred to as furnishing an au- 
thentic source from which the spirit and tenden- 
cy of popery may be learned. We would par- 
ticularly direct attention to it at this time, 

No. 72. Essays on Romanism; by the au- 
thor of Essays on the Church. 12mo. Price 
874 cents. 

Since the publication of this work, some com- 
petent judges have pronounced it to be decidedly 
one of the best modern works on the subjects 
which it treats. The style is vigorous, and the 
reasoning nervous and conclusive. The writer 
touches no topic in which he does not expose the 
fallacy of papistical arguments; and as far as 
we may be permitted to judge, he overthrows 
the strong holds of the man of sin. Ata time 
like this, when popery is making unusual efforts 
to spread itself over our land, we would recom- 
mend to ministerial and other readers, the peru- 
salof this book as likely to assist them in form- 
ing a good general view of this pregnant contro- 
versy, of which none should be ignorant. 


No. 73. Recorps oF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CuurcH IN THE UNITED SraTEs OF AMERICA: 
embracing the Minutes of the Presbytery of Phi- 
ladelphia from A. D. 1706 to 1716: Minutes of 
the Synod of Philadelphia from A. D. 1717 to 
1758: Minutes of the Synod of New York from 
A. D. 1745 to 1758: Minutes of the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia from A.D. 1758 
to 1788. 8vo. Price $1.75. 
In the publication of this volume, a desidera- 
tum has been accomplished. The early records 
of the Church which were in danger of perish- 
ing, are thus permanently preserved; and al- 
though the work consists of the minutes of eccle- 
siastical bodies, yet it furnishes much valuable 
information of the early history of the Church. 
The clergy who do not soon secure a copy for 
their libraries, will in all probability regret their 
neglect. 

No. 74. Tuovcnts on Rexiciovs Exrert- 


Professor of Pastoral and Polemic Theology in 
the Princeton Theological Seminary. 12mo. 
These views of experimental religion, coming 
as they do from a venerable and experienced 
father in the Church, possess much value. The 
high estimation in which they are held, may be 
judged from the fact, that when many of them 
were first published in a religious newspaper, 
they were most extensively copied by papers of 
different denominations, in various parts of the 
country. They are written in a plain and fami- 
liar style, and are pervaded by the kindly and 
amiable spirit of the author. The volume is a 
neat one, and is adorned by a portrait of the 
author, expressly engraved for this work 

No. 75. A History or THE WeEsTMINSTER 
AssemBLy oF Divines. Embracing an account 
of its principal transactions, and Biographical 
Sketches of its most conspicuous members. 
Compiled for the Board of Publication, from the 
best authorities, 12mo., 

The Confession of Faith, and the Catechisms 
which constitute the standards of our Church, 
are unparalleled for their excellence, and a very 
natural desire may be felt to know the history of 
their formation. This desire is here gratified. 
The first part of this volume contains a general 
history of the Westminster Assembly, and the 
second comprises very interesting biographical 
sketches of the eminent men who composed 
that Assembly. The volume has been compiled 
for the Board, by a competent hand, and pos- 
sesses much interest. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Christian Experience, as displayed in the Life 
and writings of St. Paul. By the author of 

«“ Christian Retirement.” New York, 1841. 

John 8, Taylor, 12mo. pp. 418. 

This is an admirable treatise, and is worthy 
of the commendation bestowed on it by a cor- 
respondent in our last week’s paper. In con- 
sidering the character of Paul, the author 
developes the great features of Christiani- 
ty. The author’s sentiments are evangelical, 
and he evidently speaks from a full experience 
of the excellency of the Gospel. Such publica- 
tions as these should drive, at least from the 
houses of Christians, the ephemeral and useless 
trash which is daily issuing from the press. 
True Happiness, or the excellence and power 


There are stirring incidents in his life, which 


ENCE. By the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D.D. | 


« Persuasives to Early Piety,” &c. New York,| 


1841. Robert Carter, 18mo. 179. 
We shall sufficiently describe the character of 
this book by representing it as a collection of 
brief memoirs of eminently pious persons ; which 
illustrate the power of religion in imparting true 


happiness. We can recommend it to our young 

readers, who will find it adapted to engage their 

attention and amend their hearts. 

A Tribute of Parental Affection to the memory 
of my beloved and only daughter Hannah 
Jerram, (abridged,) with a short account of 
the last illness and death of her elder brother, 
Charles Starger Jerram. By Charles Jerram, 
A. M. Vicar of Chobham, Surrey. New York, 
1841, Robert Carter, 18mo. pp. 171. 


A parental heart surcharged with sorrow and 
affectionate remembrances, pours forth this tri- 
bute. While there are some expressions which 
we cannot approve, we regard this little book 
with much favour, The dying scene is most 
feelingly portrayed, and the reader, if his better 
sensibilities be not blunted, will be constrained 
to weep with those that weep, 

Lectures on Universalism, By Joel Parker, 
D. D. President of the Union Theological 
Seminary. New York, 1841, JohnS, Tay- 
lor, 12rho. pp. 192. 

This is a former publication of Dr. Parker, 
which is now improved and enlarged. As a 
whole it presents a strong argument against 
Universalism, and shows that the scheme has 
no foundation but in the perversion of the great 
principles of the divine government, The to- 
pics which are well treated are the following, viz : 
Direct arguments from the Scriptures; Exami- 
nation of articles against eternal punishment ; 
An argument from the providence of God, to- 
wards the righteous and the wicked ; Argument 
against Universalism deduced from its moral in- 
fluence; Eternal punishment not inconsistent 
with divine justice; Difficulty from the divine 
goodness considered. 

Our Liberties Defended, ‘The question discuss- 
ed, is the Protestant or Papal system most fa- 
vourable to civil and religious liberty? By a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic. New York, 
1841. John S. Taylor, 18mo. pp. 129. 

This little volume is composed of essays origi- 
nally published in asecular paper in New York, 
which were occasioned by a bull from the Bish- 
op of New York denouncing what he supposed 
was a debating society originated by some Ro- 
man Catholic young men, The question noticed 
on the title was the result of a previous attack 
on the bull of the Bishop, and a defence by a 
Roman Catholic. The discussion, although 
brief, has considerable spirit and point, and may 
be useful. 

We have received from Mr. John S, Taylor, 

of New York, two very prettily written and 

printed tracts, by Charlotte Elizabeth, entitled 

Little Oaths, and The Visit, both of which may 

be commended to our young readers. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HYMN. 


WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF OUR LATE NaTIonaL Be- 
REAVEMENT. 


Why’slowly tolls the muffled bell ? 

Why moves those throngs, in sadness bowed ? 
It is a nation’s griefs that swell 
These funeral tones—this mournful crowd. 


That nation’s hope, fixed warm and bright, 
On him, her loved and cherished son, 
Fair in its dawning—feared no blight 

To mar its promised benizon, 


But Gop hath smitten ;—and Jiis voice 
Let humbled man in reverence hear ; 

Nor question ways of wisest choice, 
Nor deem the sad decree, severe, 


Perhaps an arm of earthly power, 
He saw too much our stay and trust ; 
And therefore bade His judgments lour, 
And laid our chosen in the dust : 


To teach a nation’s stricken heart 

Each human prop is quickly riven ; 
And call us to a holier part, 

And fix our hope and help on Heaven, 


Thy chast’ning hand, mysterious still, 

Lord! may a prostrate people own ; 
And bring, in this their time of ill, 

The heart’s new offering at ‘Thy Throne. 
Salem, N. J. April 17. A. W. M. 

For the Presbyterian. 
ENCYCLICAL LETTER. 

Mr. Editer—As forgetfuluess and indiffer- 
ence, with regard to the horrible principles, and 
crafty schemes of the society of the Jesuits 
guided and controlled by a temporal and spiri- 
tual monarch, which are attaining so great in- 
fluence in our nation, seem to be still prevalent; 
the facts which warrant our agitation of the 
subject cannot be too constantly and forcibly 
presented. And no facts will bear more pert 
uent and conclusive comment than those fur- 
nished by the encyclical letter of Pope Grego- 
ry XVI. of August, 1832. The dogmas so 
broadly and powerfully inculcated in this royal 
bull, are such as may well rouse to anxious In- 
quiry and vigorous effort, every friend of civil 
and religious liberty; such as should excite 
sincere prayer for their overthrow, and earnest 
contending tor “the faith, once delivered to the 


favoured land. We need not only the co-ope- 
ration of Protestants in opposing these doctrines 
of the king of the Papal States, which savour 
so strongly of old European despotism ; but we 
may, and must call upon free and enlightened 
republicans of the Catholic church to manifest 
their attachment to the sacred cause of liberty 
of conscience and freedom of thought by repu- 
diating the opinions which this foreign poten- 
tate advances in opposition to these precious 
safeguards of our independence. We here see 
that the views and_ feelings of these Italian mo- 
narchs are ever the same, that the Catholic ru- 
lers have not changed as is said, but that the 
present incumbent draws upon his predecessors 
for authority. Let us look at the manner in 
which our good Protestant and republican 
works are to be treated, if this great sovereign- 
ty of the church gains footing here. He says, 
“‘ The subject engaged the closest attention of 
the Fathers of the Council of Trent, and, as a 
remedy to so great an evil, they passed that 
most salutary decree for forming an index of 
the works in which depraved doctrine was con- 
tained.” Now the object of this council was 
evidently to crush the reformation ; and one of 
their decrees will show the blindness and super- 
stition which pervaded them, viz: Tradition, 
whether it regards matters of faith or practice, 
must be received with the same veneration, for- 
asmuch as it is the unwritten word of God.” 
The bull goes on to say, in quotation from Cle- 
ment XIII.: *“* No means must be here omitted, 
as the extremity of the case calls for all our ex- 
ertions to exterminate the fatal pest which 
spreads through so many works: nor can the 


early Religion. By J. G. Pike, author of 


materials of error be otherwise destroyed than 


saints,” and still graciously preserved in this | 


N. 


by the flames which consume the depraved ele- 
ments of the evil.” Such bold and decided in- 
structions given by the great and revered ruler 
of the Roman Catholic church, to our republi- 
can bishops in common with those of the de- 
caying monarchies of the old world, and ac- 
knowledged by them to be equally binding in 
regulating their operations here, are sufficient 
to awaken the deepest anxiety with regard to 
the influence they will exert upon the immense 
numbers of the subjects of Gregory XVI., who 
are citizens of these United States. 

But the worst has not yet been told; the mis- 
representations which are here made concern- 
ing the great and glorious Reformation, the de- 
nunciations launched against all those who in 
common with the noble spirits of that age, 
struggle for the advancement of civil and reli- 
> liberty, are of the most startling nature. 

e declares that *‘ under the appearance of lib- 
erty, they labour to bring slavery upon the peo- 
ple”’—and then, most singularly gives the fol- 
lowing high and authoritative expression of his 
royal opinion.—“ This was the object of the 
impious ravings and scheme of the Waldenses, 
of the Beguardians, of the Wickliffites, and of 
the other children of Belial, the refuse of human 
nature and its stain, who are so often and so 
tustly anathematized by the Apostolic See. Nor 
had they any other object than to triumph with 
Luther in their boast that they were independ- 
ent of every one, and to attain this the more 
easily and readily, they fearfully waded through 
every crime.” Such sentiments show how 
worthy this potentate and those who co-operate 
with him, are to control and advise, to form 
the minds and direct the views of the enlight- 
ened freemen of this happy country. And yet 
it is their declared design to gain the ascend- 
ency here, and disseminate these views, and 
others equally hostile to every principle of jus- 
tice and of right, throughout the whole land. 
Ought not Christians and Republicans to op- 
pose then with vigorous arms such direful ef- 
forts; ought not the buds of these noxious weeds 
to be nipped, or rather ought not the weeds 
themselves be rooted out from public opinion by 
a calm exhibition of their evil nature? 


Crvis. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 


Resolutions adopted by the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, at their sessions in April, 1841. 


Wuereas it has pleased an inscrutable pro- 
vidence to remove from life the chief magistrate 
of this nation, in a single month after his eleva- 
tion to the highest station of trust and power, to 
which he had been appointed by the votes of a 
free people ; thus illustrating that all national, as 
well as personal concerns are under the imme- 
diate control of the Lord Almighty; And, where- 
as, in all national afflictions, it is becoming in a 
Christian people, to make national acknowledg- 
ments and submission to the Lord and to his 
Christ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1st, That this Presbytery cordially 
respond to the recommendation of the President 
of the United States, for the observance of the 
14th day of May next as a day of fasting and 
prayer, as expressive of our severe bereavement 
and in acknowledgment of the paternal chas- 
tisements of the Lord. 

Resolved, 2d, ‘That we regard it as a health- 
ful symptom of the body politic, that such an 
event should be regarded in its true aspect by 
our highest functionaries, and that it should lead 
them not only to see and acknowledge the un- 
certainty of life, but their dependence, as the 
rulers of the people, upon the special protec- 
tion and assistance of the Almighty. 

Resolved 3d, That it be recommended to all 
our churches, to observe the appointed day as 
one of religious worship, both in private and 
public ; that the occasion be improved by special 
prayer and deep humiliation—that the hand of 
the Lord in our national bereavement be special- 
ly recognized—that our sins as a ple be 
heartily acknowledged and repented of—that de- 
voul supplication be offered for all in authority— 
that the future care of the nation be humbly 
committed to the Lord Jesus Christ, recognizing 
him as efficient, and man only as subordinate 
in its happy and successful government; and 
finally that the church and the people of the Re- 
public at large, may experience the sanctified 
use of a dispensation, in which God has so sig- 
nally interposed in teaching us that he rules 
over all. 

Resolved 4th, That this act of Presbytery be 
published in one or more of the daily papers, 
properly attested. Lora, Moderalor. 

J. McDowe tt, Clerk. 

For the Presbyterian. 
THE BIBLE AND ITS DOCTRINES. 

Not long since, I had the pleasure of hearing 
a sermon preached on behalf of the Bible Socie- 
ty, which was effectual to a very desirable ex- 
tent, if the plates that were passed around to 
collect the contributions were a true index. 

As much as I am in favour of having the 
lines well defined that separate differing sects, 
it affords me peculiar pleasure that there is a 
common ground on which all can agree—that 
the period statedly returns when these lines are 
obliterated, which prefigures the one fold and the 
one Shepherd. Wo tothe handthat would des- 
troy this common ground! Alas that the first 
step from the platform should be divergent! 
But since it seems to be decreed by wisdom that 
the church militant shall not be shaded by an 
unbroken vine on account of diversity of opinion, 
let each sect enjoy its own branch of the vine 
immolested by others. 

The preacher intimated the importance of at- 
tention to the doctrines of the Bible; and any- 
thing more than an intimation might have been 
out of place on this occasion. But it may not 
be improper to reflect that while a commenda- 
ble zeal is manifested in multiplying copies of 
the Bible, and putting it into the hands of all, 
there seems to be a culpable indifference to the 
propagation of its doctrines. ‘The motive when 
[ lend my aid to disperse the Bible, is the pro- 
pagation of what it teaches. 

t is necessary not only that the living teach- 
er should accompany the Bible, when it is sent 
to the heathen; but with reference to children 
and perhaps others in Christianized countries, 
he should go before the Bible and prepare its 
way. A child may be taught to regard the Bi- 
ble with reverence before it can read its pages ; 
and may commit to memory a catechism by 
hearing it from its mother’s lips, long before it 
can codeeleed the Bible; and in this way, not 
be quite ignorant of its doctrines, when in riper 
years, he shall be directed to it as the rule of 
life. 

The popular sermon and addresses, the read- 
ing of reports, the brilliantly illuminated house 
and crowded auditory, possess an influence to 
enlist men of the world, and some Christians, 
in the Church’s enterprize of Bible dispersion, 
who can hardly be induced to engage in the hum- 
ble and self-denying duty of catechising children 
either at the fire-side or in the church. 


While the preacher presents in connection, 
the wants of the world and the efficacy of the 
Bible, some may, without reflection, be led to 
suppose that the printed page unaccompanied by 
the living teacher will supply them; but this is 
not in accordance with the great command to go 
and preach; which means not only that the 
heathen must be preached to, but that the gos- 
pel must be preached in our own churches and 
at our own fire-sides. 

We rcad in missionary reports of instances 
in which the Bible has seemed to be its own 
preacher ; but the age of miracles has ended. 

While I am willing to give the words of 
Scripture ‘“‘cast thy bread upon the waters” 
their most literal sense, | am far from believing 
that a copy of the Word dropped on the stream 
will be as likely to secure the influence of the 


Great Teacher, as one accompanied by the liv- 
ing teacher. 


For the Preabyterian, 
THE POPISH CONTROVERSY.—No. 3 


In my last communication, some reasons! 


were advanced showing the strong probability 
that Romanism will be a failure in these States. 
There are other grounds which to my mind 
greatly strengthen that conclusion. 1 proceed, 

5. To remark, that the American people have 
it fully in their power to prevent the undue as- 
cendency of any foreign influence whatever 
among them. And no people have shown a 
more sensitive vigilance against foreign agres- 
sions than we have exhibited when sufficient 
cause has appeared. In the present case, the 
real structure and spirit of Romanism need only 
to be generally understood to open and fix every 
eye. Popery is essentially a political scheme. 
Its ultimate scope for more than a thousand 
years, has been the attainment of universal su- 
premacy. All of spirituality that it assumes is 
but the dead carcass of the Christian religion ; 
and that carcass moves only as it is galvanized 
by its perpetual contact with the throne of des- 
potism. See Rev. xvii. 12, 13. 

This nation has the power of self-protection 
against this, as well as against any other foreign 
aggressor. ‘The exercise of such power must 
be modified by the nature of the case. But in 
the present instance nothing could be easier, 
more quiet, or more consistent with that mag- 
nanimity which pervades our civil constitution 
than a provision debarring future immigrants 
who may come to settle among us, from a par- 
ticipation in the management of public trusts, or 
in the choice of public functionaries. Without 
entering upon any discussion of the questions 
connected with such provision, it is alluded to 
as a defence which this people have in their 
power, and which it would be right to employ. 
Its efficacy can admit of no doubt. But 
6. If all human resources were unequal to 
the contest, we are assured that the Church of 
God is in the hands of her glorified Head. Her 
name is set as a seal upon His heart and en- 
graven upon the palms of His hands. ‘“ No 
weapon that is formed against thee shall pros- 
per, and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment thou shalt condemn.” With 
all her faults He has loved her with aa everlast- 
ing love. With all her deplored corruptions, 
the protestant Church in our beloved republic is 
“the Church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.” | cannot yet believe that 
she is destined to be either “ Ichabod” or “ Hor- 
mah.” A ferocious struggle of the Beast may 
be expected, and his dying throes will no doubt 
wound the cause of truth very deeply, but his 
heart is, if I mistake not, already transfixed, 
and a steady hand holds the weapon. Rev. xix. 

7. I shall add but one more consideration. 
The Roman empire was in full growth and 
splendour when the Redeemer came. The 
seeds of its dissolution, however, were sown in 
luxury and crime ages before. The decline 
and final breaking up of that empire furnished 
the chief elements that gave birth to the Man of 
Sin. Society throughout Europe and the Asi- 
atic provinces, was shattered by the convulsion. 
Ignorance and barbarism were curried by the 
invaders over the whole field of conquest. Mean- 
while, truth, order, and spirituality, declined in 
the visible Church. Error, ambition, and every 
vice, reigned among the clergy, and soon arose 
out of the sea of nations, that monster, the papal 
power. A seat was already prepared for the 
Beast. The prostrate throne of Rome was set 
up anew under the violated name of St. Peter’s 
chair. During those ages of darkness and of 
crime and misery, which followed the decline 
and fall of the Empire, the Roman anti-christ 
made ample use of all the fragments of power 
within his grasp. And here let it be marked 
and remembered, that the conquests of Roman- 
ism always begin by enslaving the conscience. 
On that point its early efforts always centre ; 
and hence the rapid facility of its march amidst 
the darkness of the middle ages. As soon as 
the human mind beyan to feel a returning sense 
of its native freedom, the glorious Reformation 
dawned upon the world. Since that period, the 
spirit of liberty has been waging a most unequal 
contest with the combined forces of despotism. 
Popery is still what it has ever been, the close 
ally of worldly tyranny. And I believe that 
until Babylon shall finally fall, the throne of 
tyranny will hold its dominion over the nations. 

But our country does not present the materi- 
als for such a structure as Romanism. Its vin- 
dicators hold the opposite opinion. But I think 
they are mistaken. Would that it were their 
greatest error! Huevenor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE WANTS OF JHE GREAT WEST. 


Mr. Editor—As much has been said of late 
in your paper and others respecting “ the great 
West,” | wish to present a few facts to your 
readers, respecting this portion of it—I mean 
Arkansas—hoping that they may meet the eye 
of some of our young ministers, who have not 
yet selected a field of labour; or, who may not 
have sufficient room and encouragement to con- 
tinue their labours where they have already lo- 
cated. 

A few have been toiling and praying in the 
vineyard of our common Lord here, for several 
years past, to raise the standard of our holy 
religion, and to promote the best interests of 
our wide-spread population. But the labouring 
devoted ministers of Jesus are yet “ few and far 
between.” We are sometimes encouraged to 
hope for more assistance, when we hear of one 
and another intending to locate in our destitute 
State. We have written to, and prayed and 
urged others to come and join us; but alas! it 
all seems in vain. I feel almost discouraged at 
the present prospect—but am determined to 
make one more appeal to the sons of the Church, 
and our Board of Missions, in behalf of poor 
neglected Arkansas. 

t is my decided conviction that there is not 
any portion of our happy country, so needy of 
moral influence and religious instruction; and 
yet no part of it so entirely neglected, as this 
State. It was the opinion of our dear brother 
H. R. Wilson, who now labours on heathen 
ground, but who passed through our State seve- 
ral times, that next to the heathen world, there 
is no place he had ever been in that needed 
ministerial aid as much as the state of Arkan- 
sas. And this opinion is literally correct. | 
have often seen persons twenty years old, who 
never heard a gospel sermon! Scores are 
found unable to read, and if they could they 
have no Bibles! Within the last two months, 
have found, in distributing Bibles and Testa- 
meuts, not less than eighty or one hundred fa- 
milies who have no Bible to enlighten their pas- 
sage through time. And these too, I found in 
about three of the most highly favoured coun- 
ties of the State. 

And is the Church to do nothing to remedy 
this evil? Are there none who will come and 
labour for the spiritual welfare of the one hun- 
dred thousand souls in our bounds? O! ye 
highly favoured Christians! who have “ enough 
and to spare” of the rich blessings of the gos- 
pel—will ye not send us some who will sound 
the gospel trumpet, and break the Bread of life 
to the famishing, before they all leave the stage 
of action? Will you not consecrate a little 
portion of your “ abundance” of this world’s 
good to send the gospel here—and will you not 
endeavour, by your prayers and influence to 
induce your sons to go forth in the name of Je- 
hovah to tell the glad tidings of salvation to 
those that are out of the way? 

Of late | have been travelling through this 
county, (Hampstead) Pike and Liever, and 
there are so many places where preaching is 
wanted of our denomination—so many members 
scattered here and there like — without a 
shepherd, who beg me to come and preach for 
them, baptize their children, and administer the 
Lord’s Supper, at least once in three months if 


not oftener, that I determined at once to urge, once 
more, our Board of Domestic Missions, through 


the columns of the Presbyterian—to do some- 
thing for us. There are but two ministers of 
our denomination, now, in all the State, and . 
with the exception of two or three individuals, 
for a few months—never have been but two. 
While there are several important posts where 
Presbyterian ministers ought to be stationed 
now—amongst others, Little Rock, which is 
now vacant. I write particularly in behalf of 
South Arkansas. There is in this county one 
organized church, and might be another fifteen 
miles distant very soon. In Pike another of 
about fifteen members could soon be organized, 
and several other places there might be good at- 
tentive congregations had, and great good ac- 
complished, if the right sort of a man was sent. 
As to the support, | have but little doubt but the 
people here would support a man handsomely, 
provided he would ride a good portion of the 
time, and preach at four or five places. I have 
thought that a salary of about eight hundred dol- 
lars could be raised, and a man’s travelling ex- 
penses mostly defrayed, if such a man as was 
zealous and prudent, could be found. Several 
large planters too, here, are anxious to have 
preaching for their negroes. Will not some- 
thing be done for us? and done soon? One of 
the two Presbyterian ministers here, is teaching 
school, through necessity, and the other is 
acting as agent of the A. B. Society, for the 
State, so that but little can be accomplished by 
them, in preaching to the great mass of our po- 
pulation, and in organizing and sustaining 
churches. Brethren! O! brethren! “come over 
and help us;” for “the field is already white to 
the harvest.” Any communications on the sub- 
ject addressed to Rev. J. W. Moore, Little Rock, 
or to Rev. A. R. Banks, Spring Hill—will be 
promptly and cheerfully attended to. 
EvaNGELIST. 
Spring Hill, Arkansas, March 10th, 1841. 


For the terian. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
To the Members of the Alumni Association of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Princeton : 

At the last annual meeting of the Association, 
held in Princeton, on the 29th of September 
last, the following resolution was adopted : 

Whereas the year of study in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary has been so changed as to close 
on the Monday previous to the third Thursday 
in May, therefore 

Resolved, That the Association hold its next 
Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, to be opened 
with an address on Transcendentalism, on the 
Friday evening after the opening of the General 
Assembly, in the Tenth Presbyterian church. 

Agreeably to the above resolution, the Asso- 
ciation will hold its next annual meeting in the 
church specified, on Friday evening the 21st of 
May, when an address on the subject selected, 
will be delivered by the Rev. James W. Alex- 
ander, or in case of his failure, by the Rev. 
Albert B. Dod. All who have been at any 
time members of the Seminary, are respectfully 
invited to attend. N. Murray, Secretary. 

(<> Papers circulating within the bounds of 
the Presbyterian Church, are requested to copy 
this notice. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE EXCUSE TESTED.—No. IV. 


“As thy servant was busy here and there, he was gone.” 
Kinos, xx. 40, 

IV. Is the excuse valid? Does it atone for 
the sin? Will it be of any advantage? 

1. Of what avail will it be amid the horror 
of despair, to remember that you were 
if you neglect the soul, and it is lost? As your 
being busy will not guard the soul, but exposes 
it to hazard and loss; and can neither win it 
back, nor save from the penalty, so neither will 
the thought serve to mitigato the woe of hell. 
Nay rather will it not aggravate that woe? The 
remembrance of your present plea, will be re- 
morse. You will exclaim, “ 6 cruel employ- 
ment, sinful occupations, criminal business of 
life, and of the world, that mock me now, and 
deluded me then, when for you, I neglected and 
lost my soul!” Oh yes, you must “ mourn at 
the last when your flesh and your body are con- 
sumed, and say, How have I hated instruc- 
tion, and my heart despised reproof, and have 
not obeyed the voice of my teachers, nor incli- 
ned mine ear to them that instructed me.” 

2. You have no right to be so busy as to ne- 
glect the soul. God placed it in your care, and 
the charge is given, “Take good heed there- 
fore unto your souls.”* All injunctions, admo- 
nitions, and invitations, have respect tothe wel- 
fare of the soul which is committed to your 
trust. It isto be guarded, preserved, and saved. 
It was therefore put in your custody. May you 
lawfully neglect it? And when the trust is to 
be rendered up, how will you meet the rebuke 
‘Thou hast sinned against thy soul.” 

3. Your excuse is founded upon a gross per- 
version and mistake as to the proper object 
about which you ought to be busy. God gave 
you a soul and a body both; He assigned you 
eternity as well as time for your pursuit: He 
proposes himself and his salvation to your ser- 
vice and zeal, as well as the things of this pre- 
sent life. And which is the worthier? ho 
is a fool but he who layeth up treasure for him- 
self, but is not rich toward God. The life (the 
soul) is more than meat or raiment. The body 
and the life that now is were given, not for 
themselves, but for the benefit of the soul. And 
it isa dishonour and a shame to make the soul 
subordinate, and the care of the present our all 
in all. It is reversing the order of nature. It 
is to rob us of our relationship to angels and to 
filch from the soul its inheritance, while we are 
basely allying ourselves to the brute and ma- 
king our home with sorrow, and our bed in hell. 

4. There is.no need of being so busy as to 
neglect’the soul. Our heavenly Father know- 
eth our need. And he who has taught us the 
wise estimate of our nobler part, and required 
every thing that we do to be done with refer- 
ence to the advantage of our souls, has not 
been unmindful of those things which are ne- 
cessary for the body. He has placed the soul 
in our care, as a talent the proper employment 
of which he will reward by subsistence and 
advancement. He has made us as stewards, 
that duly managing that spiritual estate, we 
shall be provided with all things which our pre- 
sent want requires, as well as an inheritance 
among them which are sanctified. Will He bid 
us take heed of our souls, and cherish them for 
him, and yet defraud us of our wages? Even 
in such a light, we may see that godliness is 


| | profitable unto all things, having promise of the 


life that now is, as well as of the life to come. 
God has placed us where, we need not “ne- 
glect the body,” but seek our subsistence, pro- 
cure comforts, and take care of our depend- 
ents, in consistency with the care of the soul. 
Nay in proportion as we pursue these objects in 
subserviency to the soul’s interests, we enjoy 
true prosperity. ‘This is to inherit the world 
most advantageously. 
ration, sobriety, and temperance, industry and ‘ 
discreet economy, of consequent peace and - 
comfort—of prosperity secure by the blessing’ 
of God. And hence, we have the injunction 
respecting a wise and proper union of our du- 
ties, that none may be neglected. Be not sloth- 
ow = business, but fervent in spirit, serving the 
God too has given us promises and facilities 
for all subordinate and inferior supplies, so as 
to take away all necessity for neglecting the 
soul. Read the latter half of the sixth of Mat- 
thew, or the twelfth of Luke, and learn where 
duty, and where safety lie—how sweetly they 
are blended, and with what force the precept 
appeals to us, ‘* Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” ‘ My God shall supply 
all your need according to his riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus.” “ All things are yours, 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 


Joshua xxiii. 11—margin. 


It is the secret of mode- .” 
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world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come; all are yours; and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” i ae 
Surely then, the man is mad—a sinner and 
‘@ traitor to God, and to his own soul, who can 
neglect, and risk, and lose his salvation, and 
thinks himself excused because he adds iniquity 
to iniquity in being for ever busy here and there 
about the body and its wants, the world and its 
rewards. Kappa. 
New York. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 

God in his love and mercy has made the 
Church the great store-house of innumerable 
mercies, which the fruition of blessedness in 
eternity can alone fully develope. There is 
Scripture warrant for the belief, that a great 
portion of bliss in reversion arises from the 
retrospect of the way in which the Lord God 
‘has led his people in the wilderness. ‘The won- 
derful displays of mercy and grace, in ten 
thousand times ten thousand instances, during 
the saint’s progress through the vale of tears 
and shadow of death, are received, enjoved, 
and forgotten ; but there, it may be presumed, 
each seasonable intervention, and every timel 
manifestation, beams forth anew to the admi- 
ring vision of those who are made perfect. And 
what tongue can tell, or pen describe the height 
and depth of the felicity that is enjoyed in glo- 
ry, from the recovery to the lost memory. of 
countless instances of covenant mercy display- 
ed to the heirs of the kingdom? | 

The weary traveller to Zion has unceasing 
cause to adopt the language of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel, “bless the Lord O my soul! 
and forget not all his benefits.” Some of these 
benefits—and they are all covenant mercies se- 
cured to him by his Saviour the Lord Jesus 
Christ—have the effect of inducing a more evi- 
dent expression of gratitude to the God of all 
grace, than others, for often, from the com- 
mencement to the termination of the spiritual 
course, they are made blessedly and principally 
effectual to the instruction and growth in grace 
of the humble followers of the Lord. But 
though it would become the faithful, in the en- 
joyment of their exalted privileges to forget 
none of the benefits conferred on them, it will 
ever be found while they inhabit tabernacles of 
clay, that there are those, which claim prece- 
dence in their warmest affections, and to which 
all others appear to be tributary. 

A faithful gospel ministry is one of the 
means, in the command of the Lord by which 
the precious things of heaven come down upon 
the heads, and enter into the hearts of many, 
very many of the family of God. And so true 
is it that this means of grace obtains priority of 
others, in the estimation of numbers of the 
Lord’s redeemed that many, and the fact is no- 
torious, attribute their spiritual advantages either 
in greater measure, or solely, to this ordinance 
of the Lord’s house. Meditating, then the ex- 
treme importance of the subject, under the pre- 
sent view of it, I proceed to offer a few thoughts 
necessarily arising thence, and leave a more 
general survey, to those who have more leisure, 
and greater qualifications for the important 


Presuming that the prominent characteristics 
of a faithful ministry are familiar to the reader, 
I remark that whether a Balaam by constraint 

rophesy good things concerning Israel, or a 

arnabas cheerfully perform the work where- 
unto he is called, each testimony demands the 
acceptation and faith of the enlightened mind ; 
for neither the worthiness of the faithful, nor 
the perverseness of the faithless affects the na- 
ture of the message, nor bars the progress of 
the purpose for which it is given. Many of the 
- family of grace have spurned at the truth, and 
refused the conSolations of the Gospel, because 
offered them through‘a medium they cannot in 
all things approve; hence much of the lean- 
ness of soul, and the imperfection in knowledge, 
which are commonly attributed to the agency 
of others, results from a misapplication of the 
means, whatever they be, with which the pupil 
in the school of Christ is abundantly supplied. 
But as I am here bordering on a tender point, 
and one that is strongly disputed by many great 
and good, I must descend into further particu- 
lars 


A vast deal of the ignorance and lack of 
spiritual comfort in hearers of the gospel, arises 
more from their own distorted views, than frotn 
the positive influence of the ministers of Christ, 
whether they be firm or feeble in the faith.— 
The Apostle Paul writing to the Hebrews iv. 2, 
says, for unto us was the gospel preached, as 
wellas unto them, but the word preached did not 

them not being mized with faith in 
them that heard. Here it is plain beyond 
contradiction, that the cause of the word preach- 
ed becoming unprofitable was not assigned to 
the person preaching, but to those to whom it 
was preached. If the hearer have not faith— 
* faith in Christ—faith in the word of Christ— 
in vain he makes complaint of the ministry. 
In this eventful day of spurious profession, it is 
too true that faith in MEN is accounted the one 
thing necessary to salvation. They cry from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, and from sermon to ser- 
mon, have faith in God—believe the Gospel 
only believe. When the undisguised meanin 
with them is—have faith in me—believe what 
teach—renounce what I forbid—and accept only 
what I offer. And that this is the intent of suchex- 
hortations, according to their own mode of inter- 
preting them, abundant proof is given in the pre- 
vailing deficiency and neglect ofscripturally pour- 
traying the person of Christ, and the nature of 
a true and living faith; on the other hand, hear- 
ers of a gospel ministry are apt enough to charge 
the preacher with faithlessness, when the prin- 
cipal if not the sole cause of their lack of spiri- 
tual profit arises either from their own deficien- 
cy in knowledge, or the want of that living 
principle of which the Apostle treats. :' 

But while all the professing Church is in 
arms on the subject of moral character with re- 
spect to those that minister in holy things it is 
more especially requisite that again and again 
the warning voice be given and continually re- 
iterated while a probability exists that the light- 
est accusation against any one of them is found- 
ed in truth. O ye ministers of the Most High! 
ye who are called as faithful stewards to do the 
business of your Lord and Master in singleness 
of heart, not with eye service as men pleasers, 
but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart, see that ye call not that man 
brother nor become partarkers of the deeds of 
him who strives not to adorn the doctrine of 
Christ in all things. Doubtless among the 
members of the spiritual church (and not into 
the professing Church only,) certain men have 
crept in unawares, ungodly men turning the 
grace of our God into laciviousness. And can you 
that are chosen and faithful continue to hold 
your peace? Can you leave the task of mark- 
ing the character and execrating the conduct of 
such to those that are performing a work unto 
which they are not called? Who do it, not 
sincerely, but of contention. 

It is now as it was in the days of the prophet, 
both priests and people have gone after their 
jidolatries, and the sins of the professing Church 
call aloud for vengeance. And if judgment have 
begun at the house of God, what shall the end 
be? Alas! ‘Is not the meal cut off before our 
eyes, yea, joy and gladness from the house of 
our God? The seed is rotten under their clods 
the garners are laid desolate, the barns are 
broken down for the corn is withered.” Cease 
not then, ye that are true and faithful to your 
Lord’s honours, but ery aloud, spare not, lift 
up your voice like a trumpet, and show the peo- 
ple their transgressions, and the house of Jacob 
‘their sins. Greatly is it to be lamented that 
- there are.servants of the Most High whose cha- 
racters stand in the sight of men without blem- 
ish, bidding defiance to the most piercing shafts 
of calumny, whose lot is to find numbered we 
their admirers persons of disreputable name an 


immoral conduct, who like the followers of the 
apostles exhibit in their lives and conversation 
the influence of Satanic principle, let us sin, that 
grace may abound. It is also the unhappiness 
of the gospel minister often to be kept in igno- 
rance or in doubt of such wretched characters, 
for they appear to wear the habiliments, and to 
feed in the pastures of the flock, and to follow the | 
voice of the shepherd, whereas according to the 
word of the Good Shepherd, they are not of his 
fold, but have come in some other way; and 
they do now, or presently shall, prove them- 
selves to be like wolves ravening the prey to shed 
blood, to destroy souls, to get dishonest gain. 

Oh! how much do ministers need the exer- 
cise of the seven-fold gifts of the Lord—the 
Spirit, that they may be found faithful in all 
things appertaining to the well-being of their own 
souls, as well as of those for whom they labour. 
The spirit of wisdom, to know the will of God 
as connected with the duties they are called to 
etigagein. The spirit of understanding, to dis- 
cern the nature and quality of the faith which is 
exercised in the truth pftoclaimed. The spirit 
of counsel, to advise and commune with the 
strong and to instruct and establish those that are 
weak and wavering. The spirit of might, that 
they may stand fast in the truth while constrain- 
ed to confess that vacillation and indecision 
mark the general character of those around 
them. The spirit of knowledge, that they may 
realize their own standing on the Rock of Ages, 
and be enabled to lead into the way of life all 
that are earnestly seeking for and crying after 
Jesus. The spirit of fear, that they may as 
“sons of God” with filial affection and devoted- 
ness, be emboldened to have frequent access in- 
to their Father’s presence, and as the invaria- 
ble effect, by the sanctity of their walk and con- 
versation, show that they have been with Jesus. 

“And their need of a quick understanding in 
the fear of the Lord, is confirmed by the exis- 
tence of all the evils I have detailed, and by the 
unnumbered painful occurrences and exercises 
which overtake them in their progress to their 
Father’s house. 

My heart’s desire and prayer is that all the 
ministering servants of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
may be knit together in love, and unto all rich- 
es of the full assurance of understanding, to the 
acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and of 
the Father, and of Christ. .W. McK. S. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—THE NATIONAL 
FAST DAY 


“ Whereas it has pleased an all wise God, in 
his adorable providence, to visit our nation in a 
peculiar manner, by the removal by death of 
his Excellency William Henry Harrison, late 
President of the United States: And whereas 
it has been recommended to the people of the 
United States, by the present Executive of the 
republic; to observe Friday the 14th of May 
next, as a day of fasting and prayer ; therefore. 

Resolved, 1. That while this Presbytery unite 
with their fellow citizens in deploring the loss 
of our late Chief Magistrate; they would also 
recognize the hand of God in the affliction; and 
they humble pray that the signal Providence 
may be abundantly sanctified to all who may, 
in any measure; feel its weight. 

2. That this Presbytery give their sanction 
to the recommendation of John Tyler, President 
of the United States, for the observance of the 
day above specified; and they would earnestly 
recommend to the churches under their care; 
besides ‘‘ fasting and prayer” in private; to as- 
semble in their respective places of worship to 
hear what God the Lord may say to them under 
the afflictive circumstances in which he has 
placed them. 

3. That the pastors of our churches be re- 
quested to give great prominence, in their dis- 
courses, on that day, to the great national sins 
under which the republic groans; and on ac- 
count of which, as we believe, God hath afflict- 
ed us; that they exhort the people to works of 
repentance and faith, that God in great mercy 
may turn away his wrath from us. | 

4. That a copy of the above preamble and 
resolutions, be sent, by the stated clerk, to the 
office of the Presbyterian for publication.” 

Extract from the minutes of the Presbytery 
of Carlisle, at their sessions in Williamsport. 
April 14th 1841. 

Attest, James C. Watson, Stated Clerk. 


CHAPEL FOR SEAMEN AT HAVRE. 

The Boston Mercantile Journal informs us 
that the Rev. E. N. Sawtell, chaplain for sea- 
men at Havre, has completed his collections 
for that object, and is about sailing for that 
port, to resume his labours and commence the 
construction of a Chapel. He still lacks about 
$300, to make up a sum that will enable him 
to carry out the least sum he had limited as 
sufficient to build a suitable building for a Chapel 
and Reading Room, on a scale of economy 
which the object requires. 

DEATH OF MR. DIELL. 

The friends of this estimable man late sea- 
man’s Chaplain at Honolulu, will be pained to 
learn that he died on his passage to this country 
on the 19th of January last. Mr. Cha mberlain, 
of the Sandwich Island Mission, who was sup- 
posed to be in a decline, is reported to be much 
improved in health. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Sineutar Rossery.—A gentleman at the rail- 
road depot in Providence, R. I. had his pocket pick- 
ed on Friday of a copy of the New Tesiament, the 
thief probably, from its size and form, mistaking it 
fora pocket book. The gentleman hopes the fel- 
low may learn a useful lesson from the spoils which 
he thus dishonestly obtained. 


Funerat Sovemnities.—Tuesday 20th inst. was 
observed at Philadelphia, as a day of funeral solem- 
nities in honour of the late President Harrison. A 
Civic and Military Procession was formed, which 
marched through some of the principal streets to 
Christ Church, in which a funeral sermon was 
preached. All classes of individuals, and all par- 
ties joined together on this solemn occasion, to tes- 
tify their respect for the virtues and services of the 
lamented dead. ‘The participation in the ceremo- 
nies was universal, all other feelings being appa- 
rently absorbed in the wish to show by suitable ma- 
nifestations how much each individual esteemed the 
character of the deceased, and regretted his loss. 
Ata very early hour, the various societies and bo- 
dies intending to participate, assembled at their de- 
signated places of er and arranged themselves 
in order for the line. Most of them had banners 
shrouded in mourning, and al] of the members at- 
tached to them wore badges tastefully arranged upon 
their breasts, and the ensign of mourning, crape 
upon the left arm. Many of the hotels, and public 
places were hung in ——— arranged in a man- 
ner that displayed the taste and commendable spirit 
of the proprietors. The private residences were 
closed along all the streets, business entirely sus- 
pended, the flags of the shipping displayed at half 
mast, guns were fired at intervals of a minute, and 
the solemn tones of the muffled bells, contributed to 
impress the public mind with a lively sense of the 
calamity sustained, and a proper feeling of sorrow 
for the event. 

At the moment of starting, a signal was made 
from the steeple of the State House, and minute guns 
were fired at the Navy Yard. At the same time, a 
detachment of artillery, stationed in Washington 
Square, discharged minute guns from that position 
also. The order for the column to move, having 
been given by the Chief Marshal, the procession m_.- 
ved on ia the following order: 

. First came the Military. They were all on foot, 
officers as well as men, mounted persons having 
been excluded from the line by the previous orders. 

After the Military, came the profession of Under- 
takers, of the city and county, a body of men nine- 
teen in number. These persons were all array- 
ed in deep mourning, and were immediately fol- 
lowed by the FUNERAL CAR, drawn by eight 
white horses, caparisoned in black harness, cra- 
ny and led by eight men, dressed with black 

at bands and white sashes, the car ornamented 
with heavy black and white feather plumes, and 
displaying on a dais, covered with cloth hanging 
edged with heavy fringe, banded with gold lace, and 
looped with black cords and tassels, a roll of parch- 
ment, a sword, and laurel wreath, the car being 
strewed with flowers. 


Behind the car was led, by a groom, a riderless 


but too strongly 


horse, fully caparisoned, bringin 
e nation mourns, 


to mind the truth, that he whom 
will never set foot in stirrup again. 
On either side of the Funeral Car walked, as Pall 


Bearers, wearing black mode scarfs, and long black 
mode hat bands— 
P.S. Duponceau, L.L.D. | Hon. Richard Rush, 


Gen. Thos. Cadwalader, 
Gen. Callender Irvine, 
Col. Wm. Drayton, 
Hon. Henry Baldwin, 
Hon. J. Bannister Gibson, | Hon. John Sergeant, 
Com. Charles Stewart, Richard Willing, Esq. 

The Mayor, Recorder, and Councils, walked as 
chief mourners. They were dressed in black, long 
weeds of crape were placed on their hats, and a scarf 
of crape was worn on their left arm. 

The Marshals, as well the chief, Joseph R. Inger- 
soll, Esq., as his numerous assistants, were dressed 
in black. They wore on their hats long mode bands, 
with crape on their left arm, and each carried a white 
baton or truncheon, trimmed at each end with black 
mode. ‘The aids to the Chief Marshal wore white 
rosets, with white rosets pendant. All of the Mar- 
shals wore white gloves. 

When the nal of the ‘military reached Christ 
Church there was a halt. The columns opened, the 
right at the northern gate of the church, the left rest- 
ing near Third street, in Arch street. In front of the 
double column of soldiery, with theirarms presented, 
stood the commisioned officers, with their swords in 
the usual position, and opposite to and facing them on 
the other side of the street, were the non-commission- 
ed officers, with arms also presented. 

As the Councils and citizens of the second division 
entered the part occupied by the soldiery, they walk- 
ed uncovered, to the slow movement of solemn music 
frown the several bands. Passing onward, the divi- 
sion entered the church. 

The galleries of Christ Church were festooned 
with wide black cloth, and the lofty pillars, ascend- 
ing from the lower floor to the roof, were hung also 
with the same material, and their capitals presented 
a very rich appearance, thus decorated. In front of 
the organ loft, the curtains were of black. The pul- 
pit was entirely covered with black. 

The whole procession, it was estimated, comprised 
from 10,000 to 15,000 individuals, and must have ex- 
tended from three to four miles. Ittook overan hour 
and three quarters to pass a given point. 

The comforts and convenience of those in the pro- 
cession, as well as those who were spectators, were 
slightly diminished by a shower of rain, that came on 
soon after the first movement, and continued with 
more or less force during the remainder of the day. 


Mrs. Harrison.—Mrs. Harrison had reached 
Cincinnati, on her way to Washington, it is said, 
the same morning on which the intelligence of the 
President's death reached that city. Although her 
bereavement was indeed sad, she bore it much bet- 
ter than from her infirm state of health could have been 
hoped. Most of her family are near her, to support 
and comfort her, and if the sympathy of a whole na- 
tion can avail, we may hope that she will not be 
altogether inconsolable at her loss. 


Fire at Cincinnati.—The Flour Mills of the 
Messrs. Fagin, on the Miami Canal, at Cincinnati, 
were destroyed hy fire on the 13th instant—loss 
$20,000 ; no insurance. About the same time, a fire 
on Fifth and John streets, in the same city, destroy- 
ed one frame building, and damaged another; loss 
$2500; insurance $1000. Both fires are attributed 
to incendiaries. 


Taverns 1N a_ statement 
published in the United States Gazette, of the actual 
number of ‘Taverns in the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, as returned by the Assessors for 1841, it ap- 

ars that there are in the city proper, 338; in the 

orthern Liberties, 126; Spring Garden, 69; Ken- 
sington, 79; Southwark, 79; Moyamensing, 28; 
and in the other districts of the county, 136. Total 
855. This gives one tavern to every 50 heads of 
families. 


Banks anp Currency.—The islatures of Vir- 
ginie, Maryland, Delaware, Illinois, and Indiana, 
ave removed the penalties for suspension of specie 
payments from the banks of those States, and au- 
thorized them to issue notes under the denomination 


of five dollars. 


Sotemn Provipence.—The Boston Mercantile 
Journal of Saturday afternoon contained the follow- 
ing melancholy announcement. * We have this day 
a melancholy duty to perform: that of recording the 
death of our contemporary, Richard Haughton of 
this city, the editor and proprietor of the Boston 
Atlas. Mr. Haughton, in the Atlas of this morning, 
announced his intention of proceeding to Europe, in 
the Acadia; and at about 12 o’clock, while making 
arrangements for his departure, and apparently in the 
possession of as much health, as he had enjoyed for 
some months past, he was suddenly attacked with 
illness, probably apoplexy, and immediately expired.” 


SincuLar.—John Tyler, father of President Tyler, 
succeeded Benjamin Harrison, father of the late 
President Harrison, in 1781, as Speaker of the 
Virginia House of Delegates. John Tyler, the son 
of the former Speaker Tyler, succeeds W. H. Harri- 
son, son of Benjamin Harrison, as President of the 
United States. 


Nine Cuitpren Burnt to Deatu.—In the St. 
John Gazette of the 8th inst, we fiud the following 
melancholy paragraph: “On Monday last a very 
melancholy catastrophe occured at Margaret's Bay— 
four children, belonging to Mr. John Coolan, were 
burned to death, during the absence of their mother, 
who had gone to the river for water. The premises 
of Mr. Coolan, were entirely consus ed—he has also 
lost £17 in cash, and is perfectly destitute. The 
premises of Mr. J. G. Nelson, of Truro, were burned 
to the ground on Wednesday last and melancholy to 
relate three of his children, an apprentice and servant 

irl perished in the fire. Nelson and his wife bare- 
y escaped participating the fate of their unfortunate 
offspring and servants.” 


European Post Orrice ARRANGEMENTS.—Letters 
from all parts of the United States for the continent 
of Europe, except Austriaand her territories, Spain, 
Portugal, and the Italian states including Sicily, 
may now be forwarded through England without 
payment of the postage in advance. ‘Ihe arrange- 
ment as respects Sweden and Norway does not ex- 
ist through the whole year, but only during those 
months in which packets run direct from Hull! to 
Gottenburgh.—Com. Adv. 


Improvep Nores.—Messrs. Durand & Co., 
engravers, of New York, have devised and patented 
a desideratum in note engraving—to wit, a means 
of preventing alterations from a low to a higher de- 
nomination. In their process the amoufit of the 
note is printed in large red letters across the body of 
the note, so as to cover the space for the signature; 
and the red ink or pigment is of such a nature that 
it cannot be effaced by chemical appliances without 
effacing the signatures, and otherwise so disfiguring 
the note as to ensure detection. The skilful che- 
mists, Chilton, Mapes and Milhau, certify to the 
efficacy of the contrivance. 


Lake Navication.—The Bay and River at Mil- 
waukee, W. T., are entirely free from ice, and the 
navigation between Chicago and Milwaukee, by 
schooners, is brisk. The steamboats from the lower 
lakes are soon to take their places on the regular 
routes. This is an unusually early period for the 
establishment of Western navigation. Navigation 
between Detroit, Cleveland, St. Clair, and Toledo, 
is fully established. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE Presipent.—Joseph Rit- 
ner, to be Treasurer of the Mint at Philadelphia. 

Henry Harrison, Register of the Land Office at 
Dubuque, Iowa, vice Benjamin R. Petrikin. 

James D. Doty to be Governor of the Territory of 
Wisconsin. 

Walter Forward, of Pennsylvania, to be Ist Comp- 
troller of the Treasury of the United States. 

Altorneys.—Absalom Fowler, for the District of 
Arkansas. Charles Chapman, for the District of 
Connecticut. Joel Eastman, for the District of New 
Hampshire. John Holmes, for the District of Maine. 
Gharies Davis, for the District of Vermont. 

Marshals.—Joshua Howard, for the District of 
Michigan. Minor Walker, for the Middle District 
of Florida. William H. Russell, for the District of 
Missouri. William Prentiss, for the District of 
Illinois. Isaac Otis, for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. Sylvester Hartshorn, for the District 
of Rhode Island. Israel W. Kelly, for the District 
of New Hampshire. John D. Kinsman, for the 
District of Maine. Alexander K. McClung, for the 
Northern District of Mississippi. Anderson Miller, 
for the Southern District of Mississippi. 


Department or State, Washington, April 10, 
1841—Information has been received at this Depart- 
ment from Amory Edwards, Esq., United States 
Consul at Buenos Ayres, that Naruanie, McLauca- 
LIN, formerly of Philadelphia, was found murdered 
in his house in the city of Buenos Ayres, on the 
26th of November last; that he settted there about 
1820, and has left claims against his estate beyond 
its value. There being no legal representative of 
Mr. McLaughlin in Buenos Ayres, the said Consul 
will, in conformity with the Jaw in such case made 
and provided, proceed to settle the estate, and will 
forward an account of the same to this Department. 


Tae Fire at Norta Bexnp.—We are glad to learn, 
by the Cincinnati papers, that the injury to the man- 
sion house at North Bend, as reported, was greatly 
exaggerated. The Cincinnati Gazette of Thursday 
15th inst. says: Great uneasiness was caused in 
this city yesterday morning, by a report that Gene- 


Dr. N. Chapman, 
Benjamin Chew, Esq. 
Hon. Horace Binney, 
Chas. Chauncey, Esq. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ral Harrison’s dwelling house, at North Bend, had 
been destroyed by fire the previous afternoon. Di- 
rect information, however, arrived before noon, and 
uieted all apprehensions. The building was on 
but only the upper building of the west wing sus- 
tained any material damage. The roof and this part 
were destroyed, but without, we understand, the loss 
of any furniture, or seriously inconveniencing the 
afflicted family.’ 

Fata Accipent.—We learn that a most serious 
accident occurred at Hyde Park on Sunday last, 
Mr. Henry Stoutenburgh of that place was thrown 
from his wagon and almost instantly killed. A gen- 
tleman who was with him was also thrown out and 
ag injured. The accident occurred in con- 
sequence of the horse running away.— Poughkeepsie 


Journal. 


Laxe Micuican.—Low Water.—At no period 
since the spring of 1836, has the water in Lake 
Michigan been so low as at the present time. The 
past winter has been excessively dry, with a clear 
sky a greater portion of the time—in fact there has 
been no rain in this region since November last. 
This doubtless, has had some influence, though the 
lake appears to have been declining from other 
causes for the last two years. The weather is now 
quite warm. So says thelast Milwaukie Advertiser. 


Rocky Movuntains.—The s:eamer Trapper, be- 
longing to the American Fur Company, left St. 
Louis on the 7th inst. for the Yellow Stone River. 
On board were a large number of hunters, all of 
whom appeared in the highest spirits, and the deck 
was strewed with their paraphernalia. She will be 
absent about four months. 


Lenicu Canat.—The Mauch Chunk Courier of 
April 10 says: We are pleased in being able to 
say that the repairs on the Lehigh Canal are pro- 
gressing with rapidity, and opposite this place are 
early completed. The energetic exertions of the 
engineer and superintendent will in a few weeks 
so far have completed the repairs as to admit the 
passage of buats. 


Important Seizure.—Some three months since, 
High Constable Blaney, and officer Walker, of New 
York received information that a quantity of dies, 
and all the necessary implements for strinking off 
coin representing American eagles, and half eagles, 
and half dollars, had been brought from France to be 
put in operation in Tioga county, Pennsylvania.— 
hese officers, together with officer Hoffner, after 
advising with the United States authorities, succeed- 
ed in securing the whole apparatus, all of which Mr. 
Blaney brought to Philadelphia on ‘Tuesday night. 
Some of the dies were examined by Dr. Patterson, 
of the Mint, who pronounced them to be well exe- 
cuted.— Pennsylvanian, 


Canat.—The Pottsville Miners’ 
Journal says that the repairs on this canal cannot be 
completed till the 15th of May next, and may be de- 
layed to the 25th; consequently very little coal can 
be shipped before the Ist of June. 


Sap Accipent.—On Sunday afternoon, 18th inst. 
three persons named John Kennedy, Thomas Bass 
and Stephen Morton, hired a row boat at Whitehall 
and went to Jersey City. On their return, the boat, 
as is supposed, became entangled in one of the shad 
nettsin the North River and was capsized. By the 
timely exertion of some fishermen, Kennedy was 
saved. T'he body of Bass when recovered showed 
signs of some life, which has become extinct; the 
body of Morton has not been found. Kennedy and 
Bass pursued the occupation of Ship Carpenters. 
N. Y. Jour. of Com. | 


Truty Mevancnoty.—Mary Leary, a native of 
Ireland, aged sixty, arrived at New York from 
Liverpool on Saturday, in the ship Oswego. She 
left three children on board, while she went to seek 
some connections who reside in that city, and in 
attempting to return on board fell into the dock and 
was drowned. 


Taxation 1N Boston.—By alist of names publish- 
ed in Boston, we learn that 135 individuals in that 
city are assessed over $500 annually—41 pay up- 
wards of $1000 each—22, $1500—10, $2000—6, 
%$%2500—3, $5000, and 1, $7000. ‘Taxation in Bos- 
ton is heavy, yet it must be an opulent man to pay 
$500, and a very wealthy one whu pays $7000 taxes. 


Inpian Hostitities.—The Mobile Journal of the 
8th instant, says: ‘he Little Rock papers bring ru- 
mnours of the breaking out of hostilities between the 
Choctaw and Kickapoo Indians, on the waters of 
Blue river, in the Choctaw nation. It appears that 
the Ki kapoos have, for a number of year=, been 
encroaching on the Choctaw lands, and had been 
frequently requested todesist, to which they paid no 
attention. A few weeks since, the Choctaw coun- 
cil deemed it expedient to pass a law commanding 
them to leave their territory, which the Kickapoos 
refused to do, but assembled their tribe, numbering 
twelve hundred warriors, determined to resist the 
execution of the Choctaw law. They have, in ad- 
dition to this, sent the war hatchet to the namerous 
wild and savage tribes who inhabit the extensive 
tract of country between the Choctaw line and the 
Rocky Mountains. The whites who had been resi- 
ding with the Indians, were busy in removing their 
goods, in anticipation of a general war. The great 
embarrassment apprehended from this outbreak, 
arises out of the weakness of the garrisons in the 
military posts in that country. ‘There aie but a few 
hundred men in all that region, utterly inadequate 
in numbers to hold the Indians at all in check, 
should they begin hostilities, or depredations against 
the whites. 


Pusuic Buitpincs.—The General Post Office, 
now in course of erection at the seat of government, 
will be one of the most magnificent edifices in the 
national capitol. ‘There are some expectations that 
it may be completed and ready for occupancy within 
the present year. ‘The materials of which it is to 
be constructed, are marble, free stone, and granite. 
The work upon the former material will cost up- 
wards of $100,000—that upon the two latter nearly 
half that sum; and the carpentry will ainoun’ to 
somewhat more than $12,000. The whole cost will 
fall little short of half a million—towards defraying 
which, Congress at its last session appropriated 
$100,000. 


Presipent Tyter.—The National Intelligencer 
of Saturday says: The President has taken up his 
residence in the Mansion assigned to his official sta- 
tion, and, at the appointed hours, has received his 
friends there during the last two days. Aimony the 
visiters who yesterday paid him their respects were 
ex-President Adams, and the Hon. Mr. Southard, 
President pro tem of the Senate, now on a visit to 
this city. Mrs. Harrison, junior, and her sons, with 
Mr. Coupeland, and Mr. Heory Harrison, nephew 
of the late President, still remains at the Presiden- 
tial mansion. Col. Chambers, and Col. Todd, left 
this city a few days ago. 

It is customary, on the occasion of a new Presi- 
dent, to take an inventory of all the articles of fur- 
nitures, all the appointments of the House, &c. &c. 
&c. This seems to be equally due to the public, the 
President who has occupied the House, and him 
who succeeds. Yesterday, Mr. John ‘l'yler, Jr., ac- 
companied by the Commissioners of Public Build- 
ings, and by Col. Cupeland, and Mr. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Jr., on the part of the late President’s family, 
took this inventory. 


An Incipent.—A Washingtonlettersays: ‘It will 
be gratifying to the public to learn that the Secre- 
tary of War inte: ds to place the two grandsons of 
General Harrison—(both of whom are fatherless)— 
at West Point, as soon as they are of the proper age. 
One of these is the son of the amiable and accom- 
plished lady who presided at the White House du- 
ring the General’s brief term. The other is the son 
of the General’s eldest son, now dead—uand his mo- 
ther, who is also dead, was the only child of the 
late General Pike. General Harrison had a peculiar 
attachment to this spirited boy. He spuke of him 
always with the greatest fondness and pride. ‘The 
youth is eager to follow the profession of arms. He 
feels the blood of his two illustrious grand-fathers 
Stirring at his heart. It was the wish of Gen. Har- 
rison that he should receive the advantages of a mil- 
itary education at West Point; and in connexion 
with this object of his heart, I may mention the 
following anecdote, as illustrative of the good na- 
ture which characterized the intercourse between 
Genera! Harrison and Mr. Van Buren, during the 
brief sojourn of the former here, previous to the In- 
auguration. Attheir first interview, after a conversa- 
tion distinguished by great good humour on the part 
of Mr. Van Buren, and more than his usual viva- 
city on the part of General Harrison, the latter said, 
“Mr. President, I have a favour to ask you. There 
is a grandson of my gallant friend General Pike, who 
is desirous of being plaged at West Point. He has 
nothing on earth left him, but his grandfather’s 
sword. He is also a grandson of mine—and as | 
have never appointed any relative to any place—l 
wish you to relieve me, and send him tothe Military 
Academy yourself.” Mr. Van Buren promptly re- 
plied that it would give him peculiar pleasure to do 
so. But it was found that the youth lacked some 
months of the age required by the regulations of the 
Department. The plan was therefore frustrated. 
The public will rejoice to learn that Mr. Bell in- 
tends to carry out the wishes of the President inthis 
matter.”’ 

Destructive Fire at Gosnen.—A fire broke out 
on Friday morning, 16th inst., in the stables belong- 
ing to the Eagle Hotel, in Goshen, Orange county, 
New York, which were destroyed, together with 
three horses. The fire soon reached the Hotel it- 


self, and that building was-in a short time consumed. 


Dalston’s Hotel, known generally as the Mansion 
House, was also burned down, as well as the sad- 
dlery of Frederick A. Haight, and thelprinting office 
of the Independent Republican newspaper, in the 
same building. The printing materials of the office, 
however, were principally saved, The first men- 
tioned property which was not very valuable, is un- 
derstood to have been partially insured. The origin 
of the fire appears to be a mystery—some believing 
it to have been accidental, while others suppose it to 
have been the work of an incendiary. 


More Hostiviries 1x Froripa.—The Correspon- 
dent of the Savannah Republican writes as follows 
from Florida under date of the 4thinst. “ An express 
has this morning arrived at Pilatka from Fort King, 
stating that the Indians have exhibited an hostile 
attitude this day within one mile of Fort King. A 
party of seven warriors suddenly emerging from the 
hammock, attacked a small party of soldiers who 
were out hunting, fired upon them and killed private 
Thompson, company “*H,” 2d Infantry. This oc- 
currence took place at 12, M. A detachment of the 
command at Fort King immediately left in pursuit. 
Another item to add to the pleasing prospect of clos- 
ing the war. These Indians are — to be of 
the same party, which left Fort Clinch yesterday 
about the time the express rider started from that 
station for Fort King. It is now the full of the moon 
and you may expect shortly toinsertin your columns 
an article headed bloody massacre.” 

The National Intelligencer, copying theabove let- 
ter adds the following comment: ‘“ We have read 
with much pain the subjoined information, tt 
that the spirit of evil is not yet entirely either quell 
or propitiated among the Indians in Florida. Our 
information, we are sorry to say, leads us to the be- 
lief that there is a mischievous influence at work 
among certain persons in Florida other than Indians, 
which, prompted by merely mercenary considera- 
tions, counteracts the dispositions of the Indians for 
pacification, and prompts them to keep up hostilities 
when they would otherwise find their interest in 
giving up their arms. Itis difficult to believe in the 
reality of conduct so detestable—yet it is positively 
affirmed in private letters receivedin this city. We 
express only what we are sure must be the universal 
sentiment when we say that those white savages are 


-infinitely more criminal and more worthy of punish- 


ment than the red men whom they practise upon.” 


Inpian TaLK.—Burlington, Jowa, April lst.—The 
chiefs of the Sac and Fox tribes of Indians, with 
Hardfish at their head, assembled in this city and 
held a ** ‘Talk’? on Monday and Tuesday last with 
Gov. Lucas, in relation to the burning of the trading 
house of P. Chouteau & Co. They deny having 
any knowledge that any of their tribe had done it 
maliciously, but, on the contrary, aver that they be- 
lieve the fre was communicated to the building by 
incautiously erecting a fire within it a short time 

revious to its having caught fire. They, consequent- 
y, felt no disposition to pay for the loss of property, 
at least until after a thorough investigatiou should 
take place. 

One of the most important occurrences which we 
believe to have taken place daring the *'Talk’’ was 
that they had heard that Government had intended to 
buy their land from them and drive them away, and 
that they wished to know the facts in relation thereto; 
because they were not disposed to make any sale or 
treaty until their last annuity should be paid and dis- 
tributed among their nation. The Governor replied 
that he had no official information relative to the 
matter; but he was otherwise apprized that Congress 
had made an appropriation to defray the expenses 
of holding a treaty, and that it probably would not 
take place until after the payment of the present an- 
nuity. It was not the intention of Government to 
use any coercive measures toward them, but to treat 
with them amicably, and to concert such measures 
as would lead to the mutual benefit of both the 
whites and Indians. ‘To this the latter assentingly 
replied. 

Curiositizs.—The ship Lausanne, at New York 
from the Sandwich Islands, has on board twenty- 
tons of curiosities from the Exploring Squadron. 


Tornapo.—The Natchez Free Trader 
of the 26th ult says—** On Monday night last, a des- 
truc‘ive tornado passing from the southwest to the 
northeast, about one hundred and fifty yards wide, 
and we have no information how long in extent, 
struck down in Amite county between the dwellings 
of Thos. Tolbert, Esq. and Col. Casten near Liber- 
ty.—It was as ruinous to the timber as the great 
Natchez tornado.” 

No particulars relative to damages done have yet 
been received, but if any dwellings were in the track 
serivus intelligence may be apprehended. The wind 
raged high and fearfully over Natehez on the same 
night, but not sufficient to oceasion disaster. 


Forcery.—The Cincinnati Gazette of the 16th 
instant gives the particulars of a most expert act of 
forgery, by which the Lafayette Bank of that place 
was swindled out of 13,000 dollars, by the payment 
of that suin to a man calling himself W. M. Parker, 
of London, on a forged certificate of deposite repre- 
sented to come from the Commercial Bank of New 
Orleans. A letter purporting to come from the Cashier 
of the latter bank to the Cashier of the former, and 
containing one half of the fictitious certificate, was 
forwarded to the Lafayette Bank, previous to the ap- 
pearance of Parker, with a request that the same 
be paid to him on the presentation of the other half 
of the draft; and the whole matter was so adroitly 
managed that the money was paid, without the least 
suspicion, to the swindler. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamship Columbia, Capt. Judkins, arrived 
at Boston on Monday 19th inst. She left Liverpool 
on the 4th, and has made her passage in 15 days. 

By this arrival we are in J yp of our usual 
files of London papers, and the magazines of the 
month. We find in our papers no news of great im- 
portance; in fact,the press of England ree to 
have been discussing, for a long time, the McLeod 
question with a great deal of ardour. 

The greatest anxiety prevailed in England at the 
time of the departure of the Columbia, at the non- 
arrival of the President steam-ship, she had been out 
twenty-four days. Fearful anticipations were enter- 
tained that she had met with some serious accident. 
Mr. Orr, one of the engineers on board of the Co- 
lumbia, states that it was supposed in England 
that she had either encountered an iceberg, or that 
she had gone into the Western Islands for cuals. 

The Cotton market was inactive, and prices had 
declined, 

We find very little intelligence of interest or im- 
portance from any quarter, with the exception of 
England. 

The affair ofthe convents in Switzerland does not 
appear to have been definitively settled. It is said 
that the difficulty is likely to lead to an armed 
intervention. 

The new Spanish Cortes had assembled, and Ar- 
guelles is appointed the President. There is some 
probability of the regency being established in the 
person of one individual. Queen Christina, who is 
at Rome, has entreated the Pope to absolve her from 
the great siv of hon ermitted her government to 
violate the property of the Spanish monks and nuns. 
Of course the Holy Father was melted into tears at 
this act of piety, and granted her request, after hav- 
ing made her sign her confession in due form. His 
holiness has addressed an alloeution to the college 
of Cardinals, touching the profane conduct of the 
Spanish government in melting up the golden and 
silver saints of the several churches. The holy car- 
dinals are invited to invoke the intercession of the 
Mother of God, patroness of Spain, and also that of 
all the saints who inhabited that country while on 
earth. 

The Britannia arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday 
the 3lstult., in 15 days, from Boston, _ 

The packet ship Patrick Henry, Captain Delano, 
had arrived at Liverpool, after a remarkably rapid 
passage of 15 daysand 10 hours, from New York. 

The arrival of the packet ship Patrick Henry, 
with General Harrison’s Inaugural Address, and the 
arrival of the steamer Britannia, with despatches 
for the British Government, tended to allay a most 
feverish excitement which had prevailed in all class- 
es, and our Jast advices show a much better feeling 
towards the United States, and a rapid advance in 
the money markets. 

From the following it will be seen that the Great 
Western was not to sail till the 8th, and likewise 
that she was at first ordered to call at Halifax, from 
fear of difficulties arising between this country and 
England. It is extracted from the Liverpool Mail 
of the 3d. 

Steam-ship Great Western.—The public will ob- 
serve, on reference to our advertising columns, that 
the directors have altered the day of sailing of the 
above ship from the 3d to the 8th of the present month. 
The intention of calling at Halifax is also relinquish- 
ed, in consequence of the peaceable advices recently 
received from the United States. 

The President.—This steam ship, which seems 
destined every trip she makes, to painfully keep alive 

ublic anxiety respecting her safety, has not yet made 
i appearance. The New York packet ship Vir- 
ginian, which sailed on the 14th ult., three days after 
the President, arrived yesterday. The steamer has 
on board important despatches from our Minister at 
Washington, and her arrival must be as anxiously 
looked for by the Government as it is by the public. 
Liverpool Chronicle, 3d inst. 

The London Times of the 2d inst. says, “ Go- 
vernment received despatches from Mr. Fox by ‘he 


same steamer which brought our letters and papers ; | 
and these despatches leave no doubt of an amicable 
and immediate settlement between the United 
States and Great Britain as far as regards the ques- 
tion of McLeod. Mr. Fox had received a cominu- 
nication to that effect from the American Govern- 
ment couched in the most conciliatory language. 
We think the public mind may be at rest on this 
int.” 
P’The London Morning Chronicle of the same date, 
says, * the news from the United States; by the Bri- 
tannia steamer, may be looked upon in a two-fold 
haracter political and commercial. In regard to 
the first, the contents are considered very favourable, 
and the best evidence of that is, that the funds have 
risen in consequence § per cent. ‘The only points 
considered to be at issue now are, the time and man- 
ner of McLeod’s liberation, for all fears for his safe- 
ty, or indeed conviction, are at an end.” . 
‘The London Globe thus speaks of General Harri- 
son’s inauyaral address: **’l'he inaugural address of 
the new President is considered decidedly pacific. 
No new fact connected with the disputes is recorded, 
but it was generally believed in Ainerica that McLeod 
would be given up, and thus the danger of an imme- 
diate rupture would be avoided. 
We find in the London ‘limes, the following re- 
markable paragraph: * Mr. Schyler, the American 
Consul for the port of Liverpool, left this country oa 
Friday last io the steam ship Acadia, from that port; 
whether the sudden departure of the Consul (who 
has only been appointed a few months) has any 
thing in connexion with our relations with America, 
it is not known; but certain it is, he booked him- 
self and sailed in an assumed name, which is not 
usual in persons holding the high oilice, which io 
its salary, perquisites, &c., is said to be second only 
in value to that of the President.” 

Bank of England.—The quarterly average of week- 
ly liabiliues and assets of the Bank of England, trom 
the Sth of January to the 30th of March, 1841, both 
inclusive, were asfollows: Liabilities £23,749,000 ; 
Assets, £26,667,000: 

‘The Governor Fenner had gone to pieces on the 
coast of Wales. ‘The beach fur 60 miles along the 
coast was thickly strewn with portions of the wreck. 
Several trunks, containing large suns of money and 
wearing apparel, had been found. 

‘There was much excitement among the mercan- 
tile classes in London, in consequence of a confes- 
sion of one of the Wallaces, under sentence in New- 
gate, for wilfully destroying several vessels, after 
effecting an insurance upon them. An emigrant 
ship, with upwards of 100 passengers, for Fort 
Philip, these men intended to wreck! She was 
1015 tons burthen, and a new ship, ad the most in- 
tense anxiety was felt for the paSsengers and the 
property on board. 

Ata recent operative Protestant meeting at Bath, 
a large number of Chartists gained admission, took 
possession of the platform, and a scuffle ensued, 
which ended in the success of the Chartist party. 
The appearance of police was treated with groans, 
hooting, and whistling. Three cheers were given 
for the Charter, as many for Frost, Williams, and 
Jones; and after paying the usual compliment to the 
chair, one of the most uproarious meetings ever held 
in Bath, was dissolved. 

A large meeting is announced to take place in 
Glasgow soon, which will embrace the broad general 
question of the duties on every description of goods 
and produce imported into the United Kingdom, in. 
cluding, of course, the duties levied upon corn and 
provisions, 

The Parliamentary news is of very little interest, 
both houses having been principally occupied with 
the Poor Law Bill, which led to Jong discus- 
sions for several days. Other Parliamentary sub- 
jects are of local interest, and are not of sufficient im- 
portance to notice at this time. 

An extensive robbery has been committed at 
Windsor Castle, by one of the servants, the articles 
stolen consist of valuable plate, costly ornaments, 
and furniture, which have been in the Castle for 
many years. The robber had not been apprehended. 

An unusual number of emigrants have recently 
embarked for America. The packet ship Welling- 
ton, had 160 emigrant passengers, and several other 
vessels a like number. 

It is now stated that Sir William Parker will suc- 
ceed Admiral Elliott in China. 


FRANCE. 

The latest advices from Paris state, that the at- 
tention of the Chambers had been chiefly directed to 
the Fortification Bill. The Chamber of Peers having 
closed its discussion on the articles of the Bill. The 
bill was then pat to the vote, when there appered in 
its favour 147, against it 85—majority for the bill 
sixty-two, 

The report of the committee on the bill of Supple- 
mentary Credit for 1841, has been laid before the 
Chambers, from which it appears that the real deficit 
of the State, at the end of the year 1842, will be near- 
ly 11,054,000,000 of francs (upwards of £56,000,000 
sterling,) instead of about 700,000,000, as had been 
hitherto said. 

The French Government received the following 
telegraphic despatch from Marseilles, March 24th : 
** Some anarchists of the lowest class attempted a 
movement last night; we were on our guard. From 
12 to 15 individuals, most of them bearers of arms 
and cartridges, have been arrested. Justice is mak- 
ing inquiries. Every thing is perfectly tranquil.” 

Le Gaz. de France, remarks “ in the state in which 
things now are, we may expect to see symptoms of 
the disquietude which generally prevails manifest 
themselves everywhere.” 


POLAND. 

Accounts from Poland state that the Russian 
forces concentrated in that country did not exceed 
60,000 men, 30,000 of whom were stationed in and 
about Kaliseh, and the rest were distributed through- 
out the kingdom. Between 60,00 and 80,000 more 
were quartered beyond the Bug, so that in a very 
short time an army of 120,000 men could be easily 
assembled. Austria had ordered 18,000 recruits 
to be levied in Gallicia, which was three times the 
number raised in ordinary times. 


HOLLAND. 


The accounts from Holland speak of a great fer- 
mentation, which, as they state, manifests itself 
among the Protestant population of all classes, in 
consequence of the resolution announced by the 
King to carry into effect the concordat concluded in 
1828 with the Court of Rome. 

Advices from Brussels announce that, all the Mi- 
nisters have submitted to his Majesty the alterna- 
tive of the accepting their resignations or dissolving 
the Senate. 


TURKEY. 


Advices from Constantinople to the 11th ult. an- 
nounces the receipt of Mehemet Ali’s letter of re- 
monstrance to the Grand Vizier. ‘The ministers and 
high functionaries of the Porte immediately assem- 
bled iu extraordinary council, and the representatives 
of the European Courts were consulted. The result 
of the conference is not stated; but it is unde:stood 
that the Porte would await a reference to the Four 
Powers. Lord Ponsonby is said to have admitted 
that the conditions demanded of Mehemet Ali was 
more stringent than Great Britain expected they 
would be. 

France, England, Austria, and Prussia have sign- 
ed at London a treaty, whereby all ships of war not 
belonging to the Sultan are interdicted from entering 
the Darda: elles or the Bosphorus. The Russian En- 
voy Extraordinary declared that he could not sign 
the treaty without fresh instructions from his Court. 
It is believed that those which he will receive will 
not be at variance with the pacific views of the above 
four Powers. 

It is said that Lord Ponsonby will not continue 
long in the post of Ambassador. 


EGYPT AND SYRIA. 


Advices from Alexandria to the 7th ult. state that 
nothing material had occurred in the absence of Me- 
hemet Ali, who, after having despatched his letter of 
remonstrance to the Sultan, was sojourning at Cairo 
with his son Ibrahim. 

The French were very attentive to the progress of 
the revolution in Candia. ‘Three fast sailing Greek 
vessels were employed in conveying iatelligence on 
their account to Syria, Athens, and Constantinople. 

Letters from Beyrout to the 26th Feb., state that 
the rebuilding of the city was proceeding with great 
activity. The South of Syria was still unsettled, 
and the plague was raging in Acre and the vicinity. 
A -—y of the English sappers and miners still re- 
mained at Beyrout.. 


FROM CHINA. 


The ship Panama has arrived at New York from 
Canton. She sailed from Macao on the 6th Janu- 
ary; and brings advices three weeks later. 

The Panama and the Kosciusko were the only 
vessels allowed to pass the British squadron by per- 
mission ofthe Admiral. 

The British merchants at Macao were much per- 
plexed and discontented at the permitted sailing of 
the Panama, which they looked upon as giving an 
unfair advantage to the Americans. 

The news brought by the Panama may be sum- 
med up in very few words, to wit, matters remain- 
ed in about the same condition as at the date of our 
last advices. No decisive movements had been 
made by the belligerents, but a bombardment of the 
Bogue Forts was to have been commenced on the 


7th January, and the Chinese were confident of re- 
sisting the attack successfully. It is said that the 


Emperor had offered 8,000,000 dollars to purchase 
peace, on the condition that the English Government 
would guarantee the discontinuance of shipments of 
opium from India. The British invalid soldiers 
were generally recovering, although many had died. 
Tea kel.—a private letter received by the 
Panama, quotes teas high, and as held by those who 
are enabled to keep them on hand forthe advantages 
of renewed trade when it takes place. Noother ves- 
sel, the writer adds, can, under any circumstances, be 
despatched before the month of March, and the pro- 
babilities are, not this season. 
Extract from a letter dated Macao, 4th January 1841. 
—Every thing in the way of negotiations has been 
conducted with so much secrecy that we have noth- 
ing on which to found an opinion in regard to the fu- 
ture. Ihave had several interviews with Captain 
Elliott and the commander in-chiet of the fleet, and 
both seem far from sanguine of a satisfactory adjust- 
ment without an appeal to arms. Twelve men-of 
war and four steamers lie just out of gun-shot of the 
Bogue, all cleared for action, and it is certain hostili- 
ties have been on the very eve of commencing. For 
more than a month the Chinese have been making 
great preparations for defence; the fortifications at 
the Bogue have been much increased and the garri- 
sons strengthened. Many large junks laden with 
stone are placed in the narrowest part of the river, 
ready to block up the channel, and every things looks 
as if the crisis was closeat hand. The opium ships 
lie at Tongkoo and the trade is flourishing; the 
smugglers have become numerous, and set the man- 
darins at complete defiance. They seized a Govern- 
ment boat yesterday within sight of the ships, and 
after binding the crew, six in number, set the boat 
on fire and roasted them alive. No American or 
other ships are now at Whampoa. 


MARRIED. 

On Tuesday evening, the 13th inst., the Rev. S. B 
Wilson, the Rev. Jonn Leysurn, of Va. 
to Mary Louisa Stuart, youngest daughter of Col. Huan 
Mercer, of Fredericksburg, and g ughter of General 
Hugh Mercer, of the Revolution. 
On the 6th inst., by the Rev. Benjamin Carrell, of Waynes- 
burg, Mr. Rosert Huey, of Huntingdon county, to Miss 
Dante.s, of Mifflin county, Pa. 
By the same, on the 8th inst., Mr. Franxuin Suaw, to 
Miss Mary Marcaret McKer, all of Mifflin county, Pa. 
On Wednesday, 10th inst., by Rev. J. Moore, Mr. Natua- 
Niet Srearett, son of Mr. Robert Sterrett, to Miss Mary 
Autson, of Kishacoquillas Valley. 
On Thursday evening. Jan. 28, by Rev. Elias S. Schenck, 
of tiacketstown, N. J., Mr. Exvisan Everitt, to Miss Jane 
Hi. Moore. 

By the same, on Thursday evening March 18, Mr. Isaac 
Watson Crane, to Miss Sopmia B. Suarr. 


DIED. 

On the 3d ult., at his residence in Hardin county, (Ky.,) 
Rev. ALEXANDER McDouaa.t, in the 102d year of his a 
This venerable citizen took a part in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and has been esteemed throughout his long life for his 
moral worth. He was a Minister of the Baptist society. 


At Wrightsville, Pennsylvania, on April 14th, Mrs, Saran 
A. More, mother of the Kev. Gaylord L. More, of Philadel- 

ia. She was a dutiful daughter, a loving wife, and an af- 
ectionate mother. Death to her was gain ; for she fell asleep 
in Jesus. “ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from 
henceforth: yea saith the are that they may rest from their 
labours ; their works do follow them.” Rev. = _ 


Departed this life,on Sabbath evening, 18th inst., at the 
house of her son-in-law. Rev. Robert Sieei, at Abington, Pa., 
Mrs. Cunistina Beatty, relict of the late Dr. Reading Beatty 
of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in the 78th year of Tee age. 
‘The deceased was a consisient member of the Presbyternan 
Church tor nearly fifty years, and was remarkable for the 
sweetand childlike submission to the will of Ged which 
characterized her whole deportment. She was a warm 
friend to the Boards of our Church, and contributed liberally 
to their support. ‘I'he cause of Foreign Missions lay near her 
heart, and she — to this cause a beloved daughter, whose 
body sleeps in hope among the heathen. She earnesily long- 
ed and prayed for the conversion of the Jews, and rejoiced 
with ere. when she heard of any of them turning 
to the Messiah. rs. Beatty has lefia large circle of friends 
and relatives to mourn her loss. But they rejoice to know 
that their loss is her infinite gain. A few weeks before her 
departure, she was much engaged in committing to memory 
that sweet Hymn in the Assembly's collection, No, 337: 

“ Now let our souls on wings sublime,” &c. 
She was peculiarly pleased with the passage in it 
“ And dying is but going Home.” 

She was then well, and little did we think she was “ goi 
home” so soon. Her last iliness was of short duration, a 
she seemed to suffer scarcely any pain—and just breathed 
her life outsweetly. This notice, published for the informa- 
tion of her numerous friends, is not in the language of ex- 
aggerated eulogy—the writer has long been familiar with 
the deceased, and can truly say that he never saw one who 
seemed to live so little for self, and so near to God. S. 


At Princeton, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., at the advanced 
age of 82 Zesuton Morrorp. He was the oldest Elder of 
the Presbyterian Charch at Princeton. 


At Philadelphia, on the 7th inst. afier a short illness, Sa- 
muet Catnoun, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica in the 
Pennsylvania Medical College. 


FEMALE BIBLE SOCIETY, 

The Annual Meeting of the Female Bible Society of Phila- 
delphia will be held on Tuesday evening next, 27th inst. at 
half past seven o'clock in the Lecture room of the Church on 
Washington Square. 


NEWCASTLE PRESBYTERY. 

The Sessions of this Presbytery whose statistical reports 
were not presented at its late meeting, are requested to for- 
ward the same to the subscriber, at New London Cross 
Roads, Pa., (in such a way as to avoid double postage.) in 
time to enable him todraw up the Presbyterial report tor the 
next General Assembly. Roszat P. DuBois, Stated Clerk. 


of OF BALTIMORE, 
te timore will, Divine permission, 
hold their next Stated Meeting in the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore, on Tuesday, 27th of April, at 7 o'clock, 
a ts for t ucting igious Exercises du- 
the Presby 


ring Sessions of ’ 
no. P. Canter, Slated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 

The Second Presbytery of New York will hold its Semi- 
annual meeting in the Lecture Room of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, New York, on ‘Tuesday the 27th April at 
o'clock, A. M. J. McE roy, Stated Clerk 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 

The Presbytery of Newton will, by Divine permi ssion 
hold its next stated meeting. in the Presbyterian church of 
Greenwich, New Jersey, at 11 o'clock A. M. on the fourth 
Tuesday of April, (27th inst.) Sessions are particularly re- 
quested to up full stanstical reports, as well as required 
w forward their respective records. 

J. Gray Stated Clerk. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have just published in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Records of the Presbyterian Church in the Uunited States 
of America, embracing the Minutes of the tery of 
Philadelphia from A.D. 1706 to 1716; Minutes of the Sy- 
nod of Philadelphia from A. D. 1717 to 1758; Minutes of the 
Synod of New York from A. D, 1745 to 1758; Minutes of the 
— of New York and Philadelphia, from A. D. 1758 to 


Also will be published shortly— 
Religious Experience, by Rev. A. Alexander, D. D.'1 vol. 


2mo. 
History of the Covenanters, 2 vols. 18mo. 
Memoirs of the Members of the Westminster Assembly, 
of Divines, 1 vol. 12mo. 
The Articles of the Synod of Dort, 1 vol, 18mo. 


The Church of Rome, the A . and the Pope the 
Man of ‘Sin and Son of Perdition of St. Paul's Prophecy, 


in 2d Thessalonians lvol. 18mo, William Cunningham, 
Esq. JAMES RUSSELL. Publishing Agent. 


EW BOOKS —A Tribute of Parental Affection to the 

me of my beloved and only daughter, Hannah 
Jerram. By Charles Jerram, A. M. Our Liberties Defend- 
ed. The question Discussed, is the Protestant or Papal 
System moat favourable to Civil and Religious Liberty? 
Lectures on Universalism. By Rev. Joel Parker,D. D. Ser- 
mons: by the late Rev. Daniel A. Clark, Author of “ Confer- 


ence Sermons,” “Church Safe,” &c. For sale by 
H. PERKINS, 
april 24 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


i= ANT SCHOOL CARDS.—Lessons for Infant Schools 
embracing the alphabet, spelling and Scripture texts in 
large type. 75 varieties—12 cents each. 
icture Counting Cards. A seriesof five cards, represent- 
ing animate and inanimate objects. Printed on both sides, 
and showing numbers to the eye and blending useful instruc- 
tion with religious thought and duty. 20 cents each. 
Natural History Cards, nine in number, illustrating natu- 
ral history for Infant-schools. Between thirty and forty differ- 
ent objects, drawn and coloured from nature, with lessons, in 
large type. 20 ceniseach. 
ithographic Prints of Animals. A series of seven beau- 
tiful engravings on stone. accurately drawn from the living 
object, and ving the relative size of the animals, viz: 
the Buffalo, sen Horse, Beaver, Dog, Eagle and Camel 
Each, with a lesson, showing the nature, habits and uses of 
the animals; with reference to Scripture and Practical Lessons 
The Farming a. Four large co engravings, re- 
nating the farmer Ploughing. Sowing, Reaping, and 
Threshing, with ex tory lessons, very useful i in infant 
and other schools. 12 cents each. 
Published and for pees 146 Chestnut street 
AMERICAN S. 8. UNION. 


NGLISH LETTER PAPER.—Hocan & Tuompson, 
180 Chestnut. street, Philadelphia, have recently im- 
ported a handsome assortment of English Letter Paper, com- 
ising Thin Laid Post, Large Thin Yellow Wove, Large 
Phin id Post, Medium Blue Wove Post, Medium Yellow 


Wove Hot , Super large Bank Post, Super 
Thin B. W. all of which they offer for sale at 
prices. april 24 


OODBURY HIGH SCHOOL, Rev. 8. D. Birrue, 
ParinciraL.— summer session of the above Insti- 
tution, located in Woodbury, New Jersey, eight miles from 
Philadelphia, with which it is connected by Railroad, will 
commence on the Monday of May. Any information 
be obtained of the subscriber by letter, or from Hogan 
Thompson, No. 30, north Fourth street, Philadelphia, with 
whom circulars are left. ; 
By ex permission the subscriber refers to the follow- 
ing gentlemen: Hon. J. B. Sutherland, Hon. Calvin Blythe, 
Rev. G. W. Bethune, Rev. H. A. Boardman, Hen Bird, M 
Newkirk, Ambrose White, Thos. Biddle, James t, Robs. 
Taylor, Dr. aoe C.J. Wolbert, of Philadelphia; Judge 


White, R. K. — New Jersey. 
april 24—3* AMUEL D. BLYTHE. 
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LINES 


HIS WIFE. 

_ IfT bad thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

_ But I forgot when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be; 

_ It never through my mind had past 
That time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 


And atill upon that face I look, 
And think "twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain ! : 
_ But when I speak—thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid. 
And now I feel, as well I may, 
_ Dear Mary, thou art dead ! 


If thou wouldst stay, even as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 
” T still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been! 
' While e’en thy chill, bleak corse I have, 
’ Thou seemest still my own ; 
But there, I lay thee in thy grave— 
And I am now alone! : 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me : 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 

| In thinking too of thee ; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore! 


| | ‘From the Christian Journal. 
THE FATHER TO HIS 
Come gather closer to my side 
My little smitten flock— 
. And I will tell of him who brought 
- Pure water from the Rock; 
Who boldly led God’s people forth 
_ From Egypt’s wrath and guide— 
And once a cradled babe did float 
All helpless on the Nile. 


You're weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide— 
Think ye of her who knew so well 
‘Your tender thoughts to guide? 
Who could to Wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim— 
Oh never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name. 


*Tis time to sing your evening hymn— 
My youngest infant dove ; 

Come press thy velvet cheek to mine © 
And learn the lay of love. 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng ; 

Cling as you used to cling to her, 
Who sings the Angel’s song. 

Begin, sweet birds, the accustomed strain 
Come, warble loud and clear— 

Alas! alas! you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear, 

Good night—go say the prayer she taught, 
Beside your little bed ; 

The lips that used to bless you there — 
Are silent with the dead. 


A Father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life— _ 

His care protect these shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of strife ; 

Butjwho upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write ? 

Who touch the springs that rule the soul ? 
Dear mourning babes, good night. 


ASCETICS, COENOBITES, MONKS, FRATERNITIES. 


The ascetics of antiquity, and of the middle 
were essentially different in many respects. 
‘To the first class belong all those who sought a 


life of solitude for religious exercises, and pri- 


vate contemplation, and either alone, or in com- 
ny with others, separated themselves from 
hristian society without wholly excluding 
themselves from the communion of the church. 


These constituted, therefore, a distinct class of 


the laity. 

The origin of the ascetic manner of life dates 
back far beyond the Christian era. In Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, and India, there were at this 
early period ascetics, hermits, and recluses. 
The Therapeutics, of whom Philo and Josephus 
speak, were a religious fraternity, who in many 
respects had a striking influence in the subse- 
quent formation of monastic establishments. 
Many of the Pythagorian institutes also bore a 


striking resemblance to the monastic rules of 


later date. Some again have compared them 


with those of the Nazarites and Rechabites of 


Scripture, respecting whom, Witsius and Less 
may be consulted. The prophet Elijah, the 
schools of the prophets, and John the Baptist, 
have also been considered as patterns of mo- 
nastic life. But its high antiquity is sufficiently 
proved by Jerome. 

_, As early as the second century, the founda- 
tions of monachism were laid in a vain admira- 
tion of the supposed virtues of fasting, solitude, 
and celibacy. Soon after the age of the apos- 
tles, bodily mortification, and a contemplative 
life, began to be regarded by many Christians 
as indications and means of extraordinary piety. 
In the time of Cyprian and Tertullian, the “sa- 
cred virgins of the church,” or the “ canonical 
virgins,” were recognized as a distinct class, 
and celibacy was extolled as a species of super- 
eminent sanctity. Cyp. Ep. 62. al. 4, ad Pom- 

n. Such superstition with its pernicious ad- 
and consequences made rapid progress in 
the church. 

But many Greek and Latin writers concur in 
ascribing the origin of Christian Anchorets and 
Monks to the third century. They are believed 
to have arisen first in Egypt. Among the found- 
ers af this sect, some of the most celebrated 
were Paulus, Antonius, Pachomius, Hilarion, 
and Athanasius. To these may be added Basil 
the Great, Ephraim the Syrian, the two Grego- 
ries, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Cassian, and many others. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries the monastic 
- life had become common to all orders of men, 
not only in the eastern, but also in the western 


church; but it had not attained the celebrity 


which it afterwards acquired. Men of the high- 
est distinction obtained indeed great renown 
from this manner of life ; but as yet, they were 
far from enjoying equal privileges with the 
clergy Neither were they reckoned among 

he laity. But they were agcounted a distinct 
religious order, denominated Religiosi Canon- 
ici, by which, until the tenth century, they 
were distinguished, both from the clergy and 
laity. From that period they began to be reck- 
oned with the clergy. About the same time 
arose the distinction between the Clerici secu- 
Jares, and Clerici regulares. The former de- 
noted such as had a regular parochial charge 
and cure of souls; the latter, the cle be- 
longing to some religious order. The Clerici 
seculares, however, uniformly refused to own 


‘the monastics as fellow labourers in the minis- 
terial office. Indeed the monks have never been 
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MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


in all cloisters, there have ever been a certain 


| class of lay-brethren, or lay-monks, monachi 


laici, who, without discharging any of the ap- 
propriate functions of the ministry, have, as in 
the ancient church, occupied an intermediate 
station between the clergy and the laity. 

The following are the principal orders of the 
monks, and the names by which they are dis- 


1. Ascrtics.—Originally the term was used 
by profane writers to denote the gladiators and 
athletae of the ancients. ‘But in the fathers it 
denote all those of every age and condition, who 
devote themselves peculiarly to acts of piety, 
such as fasting, prayer, watchings, and the de- 
nial of sensual desires. There were also female 


1 ascetics. 


2. Mowxs, appropriately so called. Such as 
lived a sequestered life, taking no part in the 
ordinary pursuits of men, and retiring alone 
into desert places, and solitary cells; or, in 
company, frequenting the wilderness, and dis- 
tant mountains. ‘These belonged exclusively to 
the laity, and where characterized chiefly by 
their deep seclusion from society, while the as- 
cetics belon either to the clergy or laity, 
and were distinguished particularly for their 
austerities. These monks were sometimes de- 
nominated Coenobites, Solitarii, Solitares, &c. 

_ 3. Ancnorets, Hermits. A distinction how- 
ever is sometimes made between the two—an- 
chorets denoting those who led a solitary life 
without establishing their residence in solitude, 
while hermits are those who inhabit the most 
desolate and inhospitable’ places, in solitary 
cells, and caves. 

4. CoENosBIrTsEs; so called from their inhabit- 

one place in common, styled coenobium, 
and having allthings common. They are also 
called conventuales. | 
5..Grovae1.—Strolling vagrants, whose lives 
were dishonoured by the lowest sensuality, and 
the most shameless vices. 

6. Prttarists.—So called from their living 

continually upon a pillar, a manner of life so 


‘austere and forbidding, that few were induced 


adopt it. 

There are a multitude‘of names denoting dif- 
ferent classes of monks and ascetics, the men- 
tion of which may serve to show how numer- 
ous were these religious orders in the ancient 
church, and the estimation in which they were 
held. Such as the following: 

7. Studiosi, electi, insomnes, pascentes, who 
lived by themselves in perpetual silence; quies- 
centes ; renuntiantes ; Culdei, Keldei, Kele- 
dei, &c., certain monks in Scotland and the 
Hebrides; Apostolict, monks in Britain and 
Ireland. 

8. Canonici regulares,clerical monks. These 
were the priests who were addicted to a monas- 
tic life in distinction from the secular or paro- 
chial clergy, canonici seculares. 

9. Secular Monks, Monachi Seculares; a class 
distinct from the lay brethren. These without 
renouncing marriage and the social relations, 
under the guidance of overseers of their choice, 


_| devoted themselves to various offices of piety. 


Thus constituted, they served as patterns for 
those religious fraternities or brotherhoods 
which first appeared in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many in the ninth century, and in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries became excecdingly nu- 
merous and powerful, and widely dispersed. All 
these fraternities occupied an intermediate rank 
between the laity, the monks, and the clergy. 

_ Monastics of the female sex were not at first 
accounted a distinct religious order. Nor is 
there mention of them as such so long as the 
ancient rule of the church remained in force, 
which positively debarred women from ever 
conducting religious worship, or assuming any 
of the offices of the priesthood. 

Monasteries and nunneries probably arose 
simultaneously. The first traces of the asso- 
ciations of women in a monastic life discover 
themselves in the fourth century. In this pe- 
riod they begin to be denominated monae, solae, 
viduae. Jerome was the first to call them 
Nonnae, Nuns. By some, this is understood 
to be the same as matron, or venerable widow. 
Others derive it from Novis a virgin. They 


| are also called by many other names, such as 


Sanctimoniales, Virgines Dei, s. Christi, An- 
cillae Dei, Sorores ecclesiae, &c. But by 
whatever name they are known, they are care- 
fully to be distinguished from the ancient order 
of deaconesses in the church. As early as the 
fifth and sixth centuries, the office of deaconess 
ceased in the Western church. Afier this, many 
offices of charity which they were wont to per- 
form to the poor and the sick, were discharged 
by the sisters of the church. For this purpose 
they formed themselves into various associa- 
tions and corporations. Their influence was, 
in general, very happy, and so powerful that 
they outlived the storms of political revolutions; 
and, to a great extent, still survive under va- 
rious names, and in different establishments.— 
Coleman’s Christian Antiquities. 


SUGAR. 

Sugar is one of the most ancient productions 
of India; its Sanscrit name, Sukkhar, is obvi- 
ously the origin of its European designation, as 
sukkhar kund is of sugar candy. ‘The cultiva- 
tion of the cane was introduced into the south of 
Europe by the Saracens; it was extended to 
the Canaries by the Portuguese, and from thence 
it was taken to Hispaniola by the Spaniards in 
the year 1506. No where have the effects of 
the introduction of new vegetables into favour- 
able localities been more remarkable than in 
the coffee and cane plantations of the West In- 
dies ; and no where has the importance of se- 
lecting the best species for cultivation been more 
fully manifested. The introduction of the Bour- 
bon and Otaheite canes, instead of those de- 
scended from the original stock imported from 
the Canaries, produced a complete revolution in 
West India property about the close of the last 
century. It was not until lately that this cane 
was introduced into the East Indies; but it has 
spread rapidly, and the climate all over India 
seems adapted to it. A comparison between 
the sugars of the East and West Indies is an 
excellent illustration of the great importance of 
culture. Indeed, it will generally be found, 
that acclimated plants attain greater perfection 
in the country where they have been adopted, 
than in that of which they were originally 
the natives—as, for instance, pulse, potatoes, 
garden-fruits, éc.; and the reason is sufficient- 
ly plain: in their new country, great attention 
is paid to their culture—in their native land, 
too much confidence is reposed in spontaneous 
production.— Atheneum. 


HOEING CORN. 

In hoeing corn, be careful to break up and 
pulverize the crusted earth in the hill, and near 
the plants. This is necessary to open the pores 
of the soil, and promote the circulation of both 
air and moisture, which the infant roots want. 
Be careful too, to remove all weeds, however 
small, from the hill. In truth, the best tool 
with which to hoe the hills of corn is the finger. 
This will work all around the plant to advan- 
tage, loosening the earth and pulling up the 
roots of the weeds. What is once faithfully 
and thoroughly done, is better than twice half 
done. 

Some people think that, in a dry time, it is 
not best to hoe the corn or other vegetables, as 
this will let in the sun, and make the soil still 
dryer. This is a mistake. By hoeing ina dry 
time, you open the pores of the earth, and in- 
vite the ascent of the moisture from beneath ; 
moreover, the same cause tempts the moisture 
of the atmosphere by night to fall more densely 
upon the leaves of the plants. It is one of the 
surest preventives of injury from drought, to 
hoe the land often. In general, it is poor poli- 
cy to hoe or stir the earth when wet. It is apt 
then to stick together, and soon become hard 


and stiff.— Maine Cultivator. 


fully blended with the clergy. On the contrary, 


SINGULAR MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE. 


M. Guizot, when about his twentieth year, 
made his literary début in the pages of a Paris 
periodical, then under the editorial care of a 

oung lady of noble family, but who having 
ost her father and her most influential relatives 
—some of them by natural death, and others b 
the guillotine—was obliged to employ her tal- 
ents and learning, which were great, in writing 
for the support of,hierself and those who were 
dependent on her. ‘To the publication conduct- 
ed by this lady M. Guizot sent contributions 
every month. These elicited expressions of 
warm admiration from the pen of the fair edit- 
ress, and were read with gratification by the 
public. Still, no one had the slightest idea from 
what quarter they proceeded. It so happened 
that about this time the lady was taken serious- 
ly ill, and, of course, obliged to suspend for a 
time all literary labour. M. Guizot having ac- 
cidentally become aware of the circumstance, 
conveyed an anonymous intimation to her, that 
he (the correspondent whose writings she had 
so often praised) would furnish all the requisite 
matter for the publication until she had sufh- 
ciently recovered to resume her editorial duties ; 
and most ably and faithfully did he fulfil his 
promise. The jJady felt on her restoration to 
health, that her noble minded unknown friend 
had been the salvation of her work, and in some 
measure of her fortunes. Soon afterwards, 
they chanced to meet in the house of a mutual 
friend, but without the lady having the slightest 
idea that the correspondent to whom she felt so 
deeply indebted was present. In the fulness of 
her heart, she then and there, as she was in the 
habit of doing in every company in which she 
chanced to mix, gave utterance to her gratitude, 
accompanying it with expressions of the deepest 
regret that she had not the happiness of know- 
ing the generous individual to whom she was 
laid under such infinite obligations. ‘The read- 
er is left to imagine what must have been M. 
Guizot’s feelings, while all this was passing in 
in his presence. The lapse of time, so far from 
deadening the lady’s sense of gratitude to the 
friend who had so gallantly rushed to her aid in 
the hour of need, only served to deepen the feel- 
ing, and to impart an additional intensity to her 
desire to have an opportunity of thanking him 
in persen. With this view, she inserted a par- 
agraph in her publication, imploring her bene- 
factor—for such as well as friend she consider- 
ed him to be—to communicate his address to 
her. The notice appeared at certain intervals, 
without eliciting the desired information. At 
length, however, seeing she persisted in repeat- 
ing it, as if resolved not to be defeated in an ob- 
ject so dear to her heart, M. Guizot forwarded 
his address to the office of the lady’s publica- 
tion. A personal interview between the parties 
was the result. The formation of a mutual 
friendship followed: that friendship soon ripen- 
ed into reciprocal love; and that love, after the 
lapse of a limited period, was crowned and con- 
summated at the hymeneal altar. One would 
explore in vain the almost boundless regions of 
romance in quest of a matrimonial union hav- 
ing been formed under more singular circum- 
stances. 


WONDERFUL ARTESIAN WELL. 


At last, after seven years assiduous toil and 
boring to the depth of 1700 feet! on the 26th 
February, M. Mulot, the engineer, who had 
persevered against all discouragements in the 
enterprize, was rewarded, at the moment of 
withdrawing the iron rod, as thick as an ordi- 
nary axle-tree, with a copious gush of warm 
water. At the sight of it he exclaimed, not un- 
like the Greeks under Xenophon, on reaching 
the sea, “* Water! water!” and in his working 
clothes rushed to the Town Hall, where the 
municipality were in session, and bursting into 
their midst, repeated, ‘* Water! water!” and 
they in turn cried Huzza for Mulot /” 

The site of this remarkable well, which con- 
tinued to pour forth a full and constant stream, 
was at the public slaughter house, near the bar- 
rier of Grenelle. Mulot was honoured with a 
decoration in consequence of his success. He 
is to be employed in piercing three other such 
wells. 

Crowds of curious persons had continued to 
visit this wonder, all carrying away in vials 
and bottles portions of water, and some shaving 
themselves in public with the warm fluid. Min- 
isters had also visited it. The water will, it is 
supposed, suffice for the supply of the neigh- 
bourhood of Chaillot, of the Military School, 
and the Invalides. Warm baths for the accom- 
modation of the people are to be constructed 
and supplied from this source. 

We have translated the above items from the 
Paris correspondent of the Courier Francais.— 
American. 


SOWING BLUE GRASS. 


Every farmer who thinks of raising horses, 
cattle or sheep, must be sure to have blue grass, 
or his labour will be spent to little good effect. 
The season is now at hand, both to make pre- 
parations and sow the seed. ‘The preparation 
of ground consists in taking off the under 
growth, where it is very close, burning the 
leaves, brush, and old logs, and a complete 
harrowing. The last operation, however, is not 
important, if the land is inclined to lightness, 
and free trom trash. ‘The best soil is the black 
limestone land. After the preparation of the 
ground, the next point of moment is to have 
good seed. We sowed last spring many acres, 
and in consequence of the bad seed, not a sprig 
of grass ever appeared. ‘To judge of the qua- 
lity of seed, first notice if they and the chaff 
with them have a green appearance; if they 
do, there is a risk, and they should not be pur- 
chased. If they have a *‘ musty smell,” there 
is danger, the seed have been heated, and they 
are not likely to vegetate. Seed, one, two, or 
even three years old, are nearly or quite as 
good as fresh, if they have not been suffered to 
heat, and have been kept in an airy room. 
Such as have been in the cellar, should be 
avoided. ‘The main matter is to buy seed from 
a man who is responsible for what he says, and 
there is little danger about the quality of sced. 
A bushel of seed in the chaff, or a gallon that 
is clean, is the allowance to the acre, but if dou- 
ble the amount be put on, the stand will be 
quicker and better. If all is ready, sow on the 
first snow after Christmas, or if there is snow 
in February, be sure to sow before it melts 
away. It is easy to sec when the seed fall re- 
gularly on snow, and this is the greatest ad- 
vantage of sowing at this this time. Itis a 
common practice in Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
after the seed are sown, to turn all the stock 
upon the ground to tramp them in, and close 
to the soil. When they begin to sprout, turn 
the stock off. Let nothing graze on the young 
grass except a few sheep and calves, or colts, 
till after it seeds, and then it should be lightly 
pastured till the second year. Be sure not to 
turn in stock too early in the spring, nor feed 
the grass too close at any time—Southern Cul- 
tivator. 


POLITENESS IN CHURCH. 

There is some good sense in the following 
paragraph, which we extract from the Montreal 
Herald : | 

‘It strikes us as something exceedingly im- 
proper, to see three or four gentlemen having to 
leave a pew in church, in order to give a lady 
a seat furthest removed from the door. We see 
this frequently done, even alier the services otf 
the church have commenced. ‘This ceremony 
on the part of the gentlemen, may be all gallant- 
ry, but appears to us exceedingly ill-timed and 
out of place. Its exhibition is productive of in- 
convenience, and disturbs others who are 
engaged in duties far more important than any 
which relates to fashionable etiquette. Oh, re- 
form it altogether; it is a custom more honour- 
ed in the breach than the observance.” 


THE FIRST SABBATH. 

Twice had the sun risen on the earth, and 
during each of these two days he beheld some 
of the magnificent ions which were then 
going on. But on the third day of his rising, 
the seventh from the first creation, all around 
was silent and still; no little flower sprung up 
at once by the river side; no tall trees lifted 
their heads anew from the mountains, as esca- 
ping from confinement from the darkness be- 
neath ; no new flocks browsed on the hills ; no 
new herds roamed in the forest; no new fishes 
glistened in the waters; no new birds or in- 
sects glanced in the sun-beams; no second Ad- 
am and Eve appeared in another paradise, to 
hail, with their eyes turned toward the east, the 
first rays of the sun. But the same flowers 
blushed in the deep valleys, the same waving 
trees looked down from their lofty thrones ; the 
same sheep, the same cattle, the same inhabi- 
tants of air and water were seen, seeming, by 
their peaceful silence, to partake the universal 
repose of nature. And the same man and wo- 
man, sovereigns of the new-made world, were 
seen sitting under the shady bowers of Eden, 
prolonging the conyersation of the previous day, 
and occasionally interrupting the general si- 
lence of creation by their songs of praise. 

Oh, how sweet, how peaceful was the first 
Sabbath! No want, no pain, no fear; and, 
above all, no sin could disturb its hallowed tran- 
quility. Happiness, with steady and gentle 
light, beamed on every hill and valley, on every 
lake and river, on every lifeless, and every 
living thing, but chiefly on those two favoured 
beings, who, gifted with intelligence greater 
than that of brutes, possessed a pleasure supe- 
rior to that of every other creature. Oh, could 
we have seen the countenance of that happy 
pair, on this glorious day, what peace, what 
joy, what a heavenly radiance would have been 
reflected there. For how could they fail to be 
supremely happy, when they looked around on 
the earth covered with beauty, above on the 
heaven filled with divine glory, and within on 
their own hearts, which were inhabited by every 
holy feeling, and even the chosen dwelling- 
place of the Spirit of God.—J. S. Carmichael. 


PROPOSED KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM. 

We have often had occasion to express to 
believers in a literal return of the Jews, our 
opinion that there is at present a better pros- 
pect of the fulfilment of this hope, than has ex- 
isted perhaps since the days of Julian the apos- 
tate. We have told them that the matter de- 
pended almost simply upon a word from Prince 
Metternich and Lord Palmerston. We happen 
to know that a pamphlet was printed and cir- 
culated last summer in Berlin, urging upon the 
four powers the establishment of Palestine as 
an independent state, whither the Jews might 
return with an assurance of protection and se- 
curity. 

The following extract from a letter recently 
received in this city from a gentleman of high 
standing in the literary and diplomatic circles 
of Berlin, dated February 15th, serves to show 
that the subject has not been lost sight of, and 
is perhaps brought nearer to some important 
decision than the public has been aware of. 

“The allies, having obtained their end [in 
Syria] are somewhat at a loss how to dispose 
of their conquest. ‘They are seriously thinking 
of setting up, or reviving, a Christian kingdom 
at Jerusalem—a project which seems to be re- 
ceived with favour at Vienna. 
are they to do with the other Christian popula- 
tion of Syria? ‘This is one of the questions 
which France has asked them. ‘They are now 
very anxious to draw her from the isolated po- 
sition into which they have forced her; as they 
find after all that they cannot permanently and 
satisfactorily settle the Kast without her con- 
currence. 

‘** To those who have an opportunity of read- 
ing the diplomatic papers, it is curious and 
amusing to see the game that is going on, be- 
tween those faithful, confiding, and loving al- 
lies, England and Russia, in attempting to en- 
tice France to favour their respective projects in 
the Levant. Under the pretext of preserving 
peace among the different members of the great 
Mohammedan family, they have put at imme- 
diate hazard the peace of Christendom; and 
-now affect to be very much surprised that the 
French should think of fortifying their capital. 
Their real opinion is in favour of that project, 
asa means of giving France additional strength 
not merely for defensive but for offensive war. 
Such is the opinion of the best military authori- 
ties here." —N. Y. Com. Adv. 


SINGULAR CASE. 

A case has been lately laid before the Attor- 
ney-General and me, by direction of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, to consider of the expediency 
of prosecuting Jor a libel the printer of a week- 
ly newspaper called the Independent Whig; 
which has brought some facts to our knowledge 
that demand the more serious attention. A 
sailor of the name of ‘Thomas Wood was tried 
by a court-martial at Plymouth on the 6th of 
October last, on a charge of having been con- 
cerned in the mutiny and murders which were 
committed on board the Hermione. It was in 
September, 1797, that the mutiny took place ; 
and the prisoner being only, as was supposed, 
of the aye of twenty-five when he was tried, 
could not have been more than sixteen when 
the crime was committed. The fact was proved 
but by a single witness ; that witness, however, 
who was the master of the Hermione swore 
positively that the prisoner, who, he said, at 
that time bore the name of James Hayes, was 
the very man whom he remembered on board 
the Hermione, and that he saw him takinga very 
active part in the mutiny. Notwithstanding 
the very positive oath of the witness thus identi- 
fying the prisoner, yet as the witness said that 
he had never seen the prisoner since, and as 
the appearance of a man generally changes 
very considerably in the nine years which elapse 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, 
little reliance could be had on such testimony. 
It was however, the only evidence in support 
of the prosecution. But what was wanting in 
evidence for the Crown was supplied by the 
prisoner’s defence. It was delivered, in writing, 
and was, in truth, a supplication for mercy ra- 
ther than a defence. The following passage con- 
tains the whole substance: “ At the time when 
the mutiny took place, | was a boy in my four- 
teenth year. Driven by the torrent of mutiny, | 
took the oath administered to me on the occa- 
sion. The cxamples of death which were be- 
fore my eyes drove me for shelter amongst the 
mutineers, dreading a similiar fate with those 
that fell, if I sided with, or showed the smallest 
inclination for mercy ;” and then follow entreat- 
ies for compassion on his youth, and a declara- 
tion that he had not enjoyed an hour’s repose of 
mind since the event took place. ‘lhe Court 
found him guilty ; he was sentenced to be hang- 
ed; and on the 17th of October the sentence 
was executed. In the meantime his brother 
and sister, who were in London, heard of his 
situation, and made application at the Amiral- 
ty. They insisted that their brother was inno- 
cent, and that he was not even on board the 
Hermione, but serving as a boy in the Marl- 
borough, at Portsmouth, at the time the muti- 
ny took place; they procured a certificate of 
this fact trom the Navy-ollice, and transmit- 
ted it to Plymouth, where it arrived previous to 
the execution. The guilt of the prisoner, how- 
ever, appeared so manifest from his own de- 
fence, that no regard was puid to the certificate, 
and the execution took place. This proceeding 
was animadverted on in the Independent Whig, 
in several successive papers, with very great 
severity. ‘The members of the court-martial 
called upon the Lords of the Admiralty to 
punish the author of these libels ; and in conse- 
quence of this they were laid before us. The 


Attorney-General suggested, at the consultation, 
the propriety of making some inquiry into the 


But then what’ 


fact before the prosecution was instituted. We 
neither of us entertained any doubt of the man’s 
guilt, but yet the Attorney-General thought that 
it would be advisable to be able to remove all 
possible suspicion upon that point. An inquiry 
was accordingly set on foot by the Solicitor of 
the Admiralty ; the result of which was that the 
man was perfectly innocent, and was at Ports- 
mouth on board the Marlborough, when the 
crime was committed inthe Hermione. He had 
applied to another man to write a defence for 
him, and he had read it, thinking it calculated 
to excite compassion, and more likely to serve 
him than a mere denial of thefact. The At- 
torney-General prevented any prosecution of 
the printer.— Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly. 


THE LATE LORD DUDLEY. 

The tale of the Bishop’s reveggart early 
pupil was that of an eastern fable, where the 
good fairy showers over the cradle of the new- 
born infunt blessings without stint, which are 
converted into curses, through the annexation 
of one fatal condition by some malevolent geni- 
us. He was born to rank, title, and unbound- 
ed affluence; his person and manners were 
agreeable; his intellect, of the highest order, 
was coupled with an industry, a thirst for knowl- 
edge, which might have shamed the poor student 
whose bread must be earned by the sweat of his 
brow. He united the blood of the racer, the sure 
perseverance of the tortoise. His taste was re- 
fined to fastidiousness; his memory was wax to 
receive, and marble to retain; his powers of il- 
lustration have seldom been rivalled; the re- 
sults of his deep reading were parcelled out in 
such nice order that every thing was forthcom- 
ing, without effort or ostentation, at the exact 
moment when it was most wanted. Fulfilling 
Lord Bacon’s grand recipe—his reading made 
him full; his habits of society ready; his wri- 
ting, exact. His wit was prompt, sparkling, and 
epigrammatic; it was playful and indulgent, not, 
however, from weakness; it was the giant’s 
strength, which could afford to be generous. 
To all these qualities of the head, were super- 
added a gentle and affectionate disposition, a 
freedom from pride or vanity, a simplicity of 
habits or tastes; in a word, all the sterling 
features of that noblest of creations, a real Eng- 
lish gentleman. What more could a fond 
mother ask for an only child? yet these, and 
more than these, were lavished on poor Lord 
Dudley; for poor he was in happiness, though 
rich in all the elements which apparently would 
the most conduce to its perfection. The gifts of 
fortune and intellect were counterbalanced by an 
organic malformation of the brain, which rivet- 
ted by the system of his education, increased 
with his years, and having embittered his whole 
existence, buried these brightest prospects in the 
darkness and solitude of insanity. His intellect 
might be compared to a delicate piece of me- 
chanism, in which, by some accident, one small 
pivot is insecure; not, indeed, sufficient at first 
materially to derange its operations, yet ever 
and anon indicated, under increased action, by 
slight jarrings. ‘To this physical cause must 
be attributed those oddities and imperfections 
which caught and amused the random glance of 
unreflecting silliness, but fixed and delighted the 
malice of conscious yet jealous inferiority.— 
Quarterly Review. 


EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS OF GALVANISM IN 
RESTORING LIFE, APPARENTLY EXTINCT. 


Galvanism was resorted to as means of res- 
toring the unfortunate Scott, the diver, and 
though unsuccessful in that particular instance, 
the vital spark having fled—its application in 
cases of suspended animation, particularly from 
drowning, possesses strong claims to the atten- 
tion of medical men. ‘The following are a series 
of very interesting experiments made by a gen- 
tleman at Brent, near Ashburton, named Halse, 
to test the power of galvanism in cases of sus- 
pended animation from drowning : 

“On ‘Thursday last one of my spaniels 
| whelped, having a litter of thirteen, six of which 
I took for my experiments. I drowned three of 
them in cold water and kept them immersed for 
fifteen minutes, at which time | took them from 
the bucket, and placed them in front of a good 
fire. No motion could be perceived in either 
of them. 1 then put the front legs of one of 
them in a jar containing a warm solution of 
salt and water, and its hind legs in a similar 
jar, in each of which was inserted one pole of 
the galvanic battery; the whole were then 
plated near the fire. 

The position of the dog being now favoura- 
ble for operating on, without the necessity of 
making any incisions in the flesh, | passed a very 
strong shock through its body ; it moved its hind 
legs. I yave it another shock, which caused its 
tail alsoto move. I now passed twenty shocks 
in quick succession through its body; it moved 
every limb, its mouth opened, and I was inclined 
to believe that the dog had actually come to 
life; but the moment I ceased passing the shocks 
the dog was as motionless as it was previous to 
my commencement. Again I continued the 
shocks, and | noticed that there was more mo- 
tion in the limbs. Considering that, in propor- 
tion to the return of the sensibility, these shocks 
would be too powerful for it, | decreased the tn- 
tensity of them, and passed many hundreds in 
rapid succession. I continued this for about 
five minutes, the motion of the limbs increasing 
as the shocks increased in number. I now 
ceased ; the dog still moved ; 1T WAS RESTORED 
To LiFe. | placed it on a warm flannel in 
front of the fire, and in a very short time it ap- 
peared as well as it was previous to its being 
drowned; it crawled on the flannel and made 
the noise peculiar to young dogs. 

I now examined the two other dogs which 
were drowned and taken from the water at the 
same time this one was. They were both dead, a 
plain proof that it was entirely owing to the gal- 
vanic fluid that life was restored. The other three 
dogs | drowned in warm water, and kept them 
immersed for forty minutes, at which time all 
motion had ceased. ‘Two of theml! laid in 
front of the fire, and the remaining one I placed 
in the jars, as in the preceding experiment. | 
now passed a few shocks of weak intensity 
through the body, but no motion was percepti- 
ble. I therefore increased the intensity of them 
considerably, and gave the shocks in quick suc- 
cession. Every limb moved, the belly protrac- 
ted and again collapsed, and the head was rais- 
ed. At this period | stopped passing the shocks, 
in order to see if there was any motion in the 
dog, when not under the galvanic influence— 
there was none. I again proceeded with the 
shocks, and having noticed that the limbs moved 
more rapidly than before, | considered it neces- 
sary to decrease the intensity and increase the 
quantity of electric fluid, which | did, so much 
as to be enabled to perceive a slight tremor in 
the dog. 1 continued in this manner for about 
five minutes, at which time | removed it from 
the jars, and placed it on the table. Ir was 
ative. Ina quarter of an hour it appeared to 
be perfectly recovered. The other two dogs 
(which were not allowed to get cold during the 
whole of the experiment) were now examined ; 
no motion whatever could be perceived. | 
tried the eflects of galvanism on one of these. 
I was successful. In one hour after this I opera- 
ted on the other dog also, but it was in vain.— 
There was no vigour remaining in the vital 
powers; life had fled.—Brighton Herald. — 


BEET PAPER. 

A Mr. Ryan has obtained a patent, in Eng- 
land, for the manufacture of paper from the 
refuse of the beet root, after the sugar has been 
extracted.—The coarsest kinds of wrapping pa- 
per only have been attempted thus far ; but little 
doubt is entertained of complete success in manu- 
facture of the finest letter paper. Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine remarks that if it be true that 
Europe manufactures every year the immense 
quantity of 150,000,000 Ibs. of beet sugar, there 


will be no lack of the material to experiment 
upon. 


BEQUEST TO THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 

The following is the passage in the will of 
the late Mr. Frank Standish, which makes the 
bequest of pictures, &c., to King Louis Philip ; 
the document itself is dated July 11, 1833 :— 
“[ give and bequeath to his Majesty the King 
of the French all my books, manuscripts, en- 
gravings, ——s and drawings, at my man- 
sion at Duxbury Hall, in the county of Lancas- 
ter, and elsewhere in Great Britain, or in any 
foreign country, either for the sole and particu- 
lar use of his said Majesty, or to be placed in 
any public establishment he may think fit, as a 
testimony of my esteem for a generous and po- 
lite ‘nation, which is always ready to welcome 
travellers, and which | have always visited with 
pleasure and quitted with regret.” Mr. Stand- 
ish had resided a long time in Spain, and on his 
last journey, for the re-establishment of his 
health, left several pictures at Seville and Cadiz. 
The collection thus bequeathed to the King of 
the French contains several paintings of high 
price. Among them, besides the fine Murillos, 
are some by p eee: and other masters of the 
Spanish school, and a great many of the Italian, 
Flemish, and French schools. Most of the books 
are valuable, and they are upwards of 4000 jin 
number.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


\ 
Translated from Le Courier des Etas Unis. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BEFORE CHRISTOPHER | ;; 
COLUMBUS. 


In the session that the Royal Society of 
Northern Archeology of our city, (Copenhagen) 
held last evening, (the 17th of May, 1840,) Mr. 
Widdmann, one of its members, read a letter, 
written from Rio Janeiro by Dr. Lund, in which 
this learned Danish geologist announces to the 
Society, an important discovery he has just 
made. In an excavation he caused to be made 
in the environs of Bahia, Brazil, he found the 
fragment of flat stone, covered with ruined cha- 
racters, deeply engraved but much damaged. 
Having succeeded after long research in deci- 
phering some words, which he discovered to be- 
long to the Island language, he caused the ex- 
cavation to be extended in all directions; and 
soon he discovered the foundations of houses, in 
cut stone, which from the architectural affinity 
strongly resembled the ruins which exist in the 
North of Norway, in the Island, and upon the 
western coast of Greenland. He caused u con- 
tinuation of the excavation for several successive 
days, and finished by finding the statue of the 
god Thor, (God of Thunder, of the ancient 

andinavians,) with all his attributes; the ham- 
mer, the gauntlets, and the magic girdle, (megin 


PETRIFIED TREES IN TEXAS. 

A Texas paper gives an account of petrified 
trees which are found in some parts of that 
country. ‘They are to be seen scattered in huge 
logs or blocks, or in small detached masses 
over a large extent of surface, generally at the 
distance of eighty or a hundred miles from the 
coast. One of the largest of these specimens is 
said to be seven feet in diameter. It is completely 
silicified throughout, and is so hard that the chips 
readily strike fire with steel. The fibres of the 


wood are so distinct, that the rings denoting its | of d 


annual growth may be distinguished. All the 
specimens that have been found belong to one 
species of tree—probably different from any 
now existing on the globe. It resembles the pine 
more than other trees. 

In many parts of the West, particularly in 
Kentucky, petrifactions may be seen at every 
step. They are not in such large masses as those 
spoken of above—but mostly consist of shells 
imbedded in stone, with twigs and other ligneous 
particles. The manner in which these forma- 
tions took place is a matter of speculation. The 
existence of marine shells so far in the interior 
is the strangest part of the phenomenon. 


HE PAPACY.—Papism in the Nineteenth Century in 
the United States; being select Contributions to the 
Papal Controversy during 1 ; by Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, D.D. Just received and for sale by 
WM.S. MARTIEN. 
march 20 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Rosert Carrer, Theo- 
logical, Classical, Miscellaneous Bookseller and 
Publisher, No. 58 Canal street, New York, has just published 
the ae works, viz: Old Humphrey's Addresses, by the 
author of Old Humphrey's Observations, i vol. 12mo. ‘Tribute 
of Parental Affection to the memory of a beloved and only 
daughter, by the Rev. Charles Jerram; from the 5th London 
Edition, 1 vol. 18mo. ‘True Happiness, or the excellence and 
power of Early Religion, by Rev. J. G. Pike, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Jay’s Evening Exercises, 1 vol. 8vo.and 1 vol. 12mo. ‘I'he 
Martyr Lamb, or Christ the Representative of his people in 
all ages, 2d Edition, 18mo., by Rev. F. W. Krummacher, D.D. 
author of Elisha the Tishbite, &c. 
N. B. All the publications ofthe Presbyterian Board for 
sale at their prices, by ROBERT CARTER, 
No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


ISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES.—A the pub- 

lications of the American Sunday School Union, is a 
variety of works illustrating the history of the propagation 
of the Gospel, and the lives of eminent Missionaries and 
Heathen converts. Of these may be mentioned— 

Tahiti, in 3 volumes, describing the South Sea Islands 
without the Gospel—receiving the Gospel—with the Gospel ; 
each volume is suid separately, price 32 cenis. 

Sketches of Moravian Missions, price 25 cents. 

Anecdotes of Moravian Missions, 20 ceuts. 

Missions of the United Brethren in the West Indies, 12 
cents. 

Do. in Greenland, 12 cents. 

Customs and Anecdotes of the Greenlanders, 12 cents. 

History of the Baptist Missions in India, by Rev. Mr. 
Stow, 32 ceuts. 

History of the Mission to Orissa, by Rev. Mr. Sutton, 27 


nts. 

History of Madagascar; embracing the progress of the 
Christian Mission, and an account of the persecution of the 
native Christians, price 45 cents. 

Missionary Letiers from Asia Minor, by Rev. Mr. Schnei- 
der, 12 cents. 

Lives of Eliot, Buchanan, Martyn, Swartz, Ward, Brai- 
nerd, Obeokiah, Africaner, Mrs. Newell, Mrs. Judson, Cath- 
arine Brown, &c. 

A Missionary Map, showing the state of the world accord- 
ing w the progress of Christianity, and the location of Mis- 
sions, with a manual explaining the map, and containing sta- 
tistics of the history of missions, their number, situation, &c. 
Recommended by the secretaries of the Baptist, Methodist, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Reformed Dutch Church Mis- 
sionary Societies; the late Dr. Wisner, of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and Rev. Mr. 
Wolle, of the Moravian Church. 

Price of the Manual and Map bound together, 25 cents.— 
Price of the Map on rollers or in frames, 50 cenis. : 

april 17 146 CHESNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


EW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 85, in the Tenth Presbyte- 
rian church, (Rev. Mr. Boardman’s,) well situated and 
well furnished, forsale. Inquire at this office. 
april 17—tf 


ICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONSOF THE BIBLE AND 
VIEWS IN ‘THE HOLY LAND.—Four Husnprep 


Paces, 8vo., Fine Paper Handsomely Bound, Paice ony 
Two Dotiars.—The subscriber respectfully invites the at- 
tention of Clergymen, ‘l'eachers of Sabbath Schools, Heads 
of Families, and Bouksellers, throughougt the United Siates, 
to the above New, Cheap, and Splendidly Illustrated Work. 
Published and for sale, at No. 122 Nassau Street, New York 
City. Its features are better defined by thetitle: 

Two Hundred Pictorial Illustrations, of the Scriptures, 
consisting of Views in the Holy Land, together with many 
of the most remarkable objects mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments, representing sacred historical events, cupi- 
ed from celebrated pictures, principally by the old masiers ; 
the landscape scenes, taken from original sketches made on 
the spot, with full and interesting letter-preas descriptions, 
devoted to an explanation of the objects mentioned in the 
sacred text. april 10 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY, Cuester County, 
PennsyLvania—.The following are believed to be 
among the advantuges of this institution. An extensive and 
thorough course of study; a mode of instruction producing a 
harmonious development of the mental faculties; a plan of 
government calculated to strengthen the moral 9 and 
esiablish habits of studiousness, order and self-control ; the 
Bible being made a prominent text-book ; music as a science 
and an art skilfully taught; particular attention given to pre- 
ring females tor teaching ; a full supply of teachers, one at 
sen lor every ten pupils; the principal having studied teach- 
ing as a profession and giving to the institution his exclusive 
attention ; the assistants experienced teachers; an incorpora- 
tion which secures from the staie an annual a tion of 
several hundred dullars fur the improvement of school ; 
the boarding establishment conducted on liberal principles ; 
a retired and extremely salubrious situation ; and cheapness, 
when compared with other institutions aflording any thing 
like similar advantages. ; 7 
Terms.—Board, tuition in English branches, including 
Geometry, Mathematics, botany, &c. with every expense ex- 
cept and stationery, 965 per session of twenty-two 
weeks. Music on Piano with use of instrument $20 per ses- 
sion. Drawing and Painting $10 do. Languages $12. The 
summer session commences on the first Wednesday of May.— 
Access by the Pennsylvania or Baltimore railroads irom 
Parksburg and Elkwn. ‘THOMAS D. BELL, Principal. 
The Board of Trustees of the above institution feel great 
confidence in recommending it to public notice, being assured 
after a successful trial of two years, that Mr. and Mrs. Bell, 
together with their assistants will give, as they have given 


eneral satisfaction. 
Joun M. Dickey, President of Board. 
IBLE CLASS MANUAL.—A System of ip 
B the Order of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, adapt- 


ed to Bible Classes, by John McDowell, D.D., Pastor of the 
Central Pres terian Church, Philadelphia, 2 vols. 12mo. 


Pa and forsaleby WM.S. MARTIEN, — 
George streets, Philadelphia. 


mar13 Corner Seventh and 


BOOKS.—Just and for sale by J. Wie- 
tuam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, ‘Tay- 
lor's Natural History of Society, in 2 vols. 12mo. Schegel's 
Philosophy of History, in 2 vols. 12mo0. Christan Experi- 
ence, by he author of Christian Retirement. Sutton on the 
Sacrament, in 1 vol. l2ino. Sermons, by the Rev. E. N. 
Kirk, A.M., in 1 vol. 12mo. Two Hundred Pictorial iilus- 
trations of the Bible, in 1 vol. 8vo. The Looking Glass tor 
the Mind, or Intellectual Mirror, being an elegant collection 
of the most delightful little Stories and interesting Tales, 
with numerous wood cuts, in | vol. 18me. Glimpses of the 
Past, or the Museum, by Charlotte Elizabeth. Alice Bender, 
and other ‘Tales. by the sume author. april 17 


A FAYETTE COLLEGE.— The Trusteesof La Fayette 
4 College, Easton, Peunsyivania, are happy to inform the 

blic, that they have been enabled to fill the vacancy in the 
Preiduues of the Institution, occasioned by the translation of 
their late excellent, talented and energetic President, Dr. JuN- 
Kin, tv the Miami University, by the appointment of the 
Rev. J. W. Yeomans, of ‘Trenton, New Jersey, to that station, 
of which he haa signified his The capacity, learn- 
ing, and eminent worth of Mr. Y romANs, peculiarly qualify 
him for the office, and the Board have full confidence in the 
success and uselulness of the Institution under his charge. 
The vacant Prolessorship of Ancient Languages, has also been 
filled, by the appointment of the Rev. Charies W. Nassau, tu 
that situation, who has also signified his epuoginase. The 
Faculty 1s therefore composed of the following Professors: 
Rev. J. W. YEOMANS, A. M. President, and Professor of 
Moral and Mental Philosophy, and the Evidences of Christ- 


anity. 

Kev. Cuantes W. Nassau, A. M. Vice President, and 
Prolessor of Ancient Languages. 

WasHineTon McCartney, Esq., A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. 

Rev. Davin X. Junxin, A. M. Professor of Belles Lettres. 
Rev. Joun Vanperveser, A. M. Rector of the Academical 
department. 

v. Joun P. Heont, A. M. Professor of German Litera- 


ture. 

James M. Porter, Esq., Professor of Jurisprudence and Po- 
itical Economy. | 
Peter A. Browne, Faq., Professor of Mineralogy and Ge- 
Mr. W. H. A. B. Tutor. 
The coming Summer Session will commence on the sixth 
day of May next, under the most favourable auspices. ‘The 


Students can be boarded in the Institution i the Steward, 
Mr. P. W. Lerch, at $1,874 per week. Washing and mend 


ing at 374 cents per dozen. ‘The Session will be 20 weeks. 
Puiten and rent, - 
Tuition and Boarding for the Session, - - $57 50 


No Initiatory or Library fees charged. Half the erespers 4 
and ‘lnition to be paid in advance ; the remainder at the mi 
die of the Session. 
Easton is situated fifty-six miles from Philadelphia, seventy 
miles from New York, torty-five miles from New Brunswick, 
and fifty-two miles from Trenton. There are daily stages 
from and to each of these places. The College stands on an 
elevation, north of the Bushkill, or Lehicton creek, overlouk- 
ing the Borough of Easton, and the confluence of the rivers 
Delaware and Lehigh, and is remarkable for the heaith{ulness 
of its position. ‘I'he strictest attention will be paid tothe moral 
conduct of the Students, and the enlorcement of discipline. 
Public patronage is respectiully asked for the Institution, which 
it is the determination of the Board to make worthy of it, un- 
der the talented Faculty who have it in charge. 
By order of the Board of Trustees. 

J. M. PORTER, President. 
H. Hepsurn, 


Easton, Pennsylvania, dori 10, 1841. 


er RG ACADEMY.—This Academy is located in 
the borough of Strasburg, about eight miles south-east 
of Lancaster, Pa., and four miles from the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Rail-road. It was opened under the direction of the 
subscriber, on the ist of May, 1840, and now contains fom 
students. ‘l'his being a pleasant and healthy situation, 
easy of access, renders it peculiarly desirable to those who 
may wish to place their sons from home to be educated. 
ranches ‘laught.—The course of instruction comprises 
Orthography, Reading. Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the 
Globes, English Grammar, Composition, History, Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Natural 
and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Mine 2 
in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
rench Languages. ile the languages will be taught in 
the most accurate and thorough manner, perticular attention 
will be paid to the science of Mathematics. Arithmetic will 
be taught by the application of analysis in reducing to a sim- 
ple, and synthesis in combining quantities. This process 
(though new) only needs to be known to meet with the entire 
approbation of an intelligent public. It proceeds upon the 
principle, that Arithmetic is a science of itself, and ca 
emonstrating its own truths, without the aid of abstract 
rules drawn from the higher branches. It is the determined 
purpose of the Principal to adopt the very best mode of in- 
siruckun, and to spare no time or labour, in improving the 
intellects and morals of thuse placed under his care. 
will have the aid of Assistants of ability and experience— 
regular Gcraduates of the most respectable Colleges. 
Jerms.—TVhe year will consist of two Terms or Seasions, 
of five months each, commencing on the first Monday of 
May, and the first Monday of November. The charge for 
Board, Tuition, Washing, Room, &c. &c. in all the English 
and Classical studies, will be only Firry DoLuars per ses- 
sion. A regular examination will be held at the end of every 
session. Parents wishing to place their sons in this institu- 
tion, will please —_— = Cyr letter or other- 
wise. nV. DA ARTER, Principal. 
april 10—3t 


TRASBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.—A Seminary for 
the Edveation of Young -adiee, will be opened under 
| the Superintendence of the Subscriber, in the borough of 
Strasburg, on the first Monday of May next. This being a 
pleasant and healthy situation, about eight miles south-east 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and four miles from the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia Rail-road, renders it peculiarly desira- 
ble to those who may wish to place their daughters from 
home to be educated. In order that the pupils may be.more 
particularly under female influence, it has thought ad- 
visable that Ladies who have had successful experience in 
teaching should be employed. A special effort has been 
made w obtain Teachers of ability and experience, and it is 
confidently believed that such have been secured. The de- 
sign of the Institution is to furnish Young Ladies with the 
best facilities for obtaining a finished education, both in the 
solid and ornamental branches. The plan of instruction will 
embrace two divisions—First, the common branches of a sub- 
stantial English education. Second, the higher branches of 
English, the ancient and Modern Languages, Drawing and 
Painting, and Instrumental and Vocal Music. ul at- 
tention will be paid to the health, and morals, and the reli- 
gious instruction of the pupils. 
' Terms.—The year will consist of two terms or sessions of 
ve months each, commencing on the first Monday of May 
and November. The charge of Board, Tuition, Washing, 
&c. per session, will be only Firry DoLLars. A number of 
pupils will reside with the Superintendent, others will be 
received into families of the first respectability in the place. 
A regular examination will be held at the ne of every. ses- 
sion. Parents wishing to place their daughters in this insti- 
tution, will please make early applicatien by letter or other- 
REV. DAVID McCARTER, Sup’t. 


wise. 
april } 
PEW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 62, East Middle Aisle, 
in the middle block of the Sixth Presbyterian Church 


Philadelphia. Inquireof David Yates, Buckley street, above 
Fifth, Philadelphia. Price $165. april 10—3t 


| rage BOARDING—May be obtained in a small 
family where there are no children, by application at 
No. 431 Market street, north side, 3d door below Tweltth, 
Philadelphia. ‘The rooms are large, and the whole house very 
pleasant, having lately been repaired, and in all respects 
made comfortable ; a large yard is attached. The accommo- 
dation will be such as w render it a pleasantabode. Terma 
moderate. References given if required. april 10—3¢* 


ICE ESTABLISHMENT .—The sub- 
scribers with great pleasure announce to their custo- 
mers and the public in general, that notwithstanding the cle- 
mency of last winter, they have succeeded by the most stre- 
nuous exertions in securing a full supply of ice, which they 
are now ready to deliver to their customers on the most satia- 
factory terms. All orders left at the office, south-west corner 
of Tenth and George streets, Philadelphia, or at the residence 
of G. Winter, adjoining the ice house, will be punctually at- 
tended to. G. WINTER & CU. 
N. B. but twice on Satur- 
ay, (morning evening) giving a sufficient quantity to al- 
low for waste through the night. 


EMALE SEMINARY OF MOUNT HOLLY, NEW 
JERSEY.—To open tHe First Monpay May.— 
This Seminary is located in the pleasant and healthful town 
of Mount Holly, which is 17 miles from Philadelphia, and has 
daily intercourse with it, at several hours, by the Rail-Road 
and Steamboats, at Burlington. The buildings of this Insti- 
tution are suitable and convenient, the grounds extensive and 
beauuful, ornamented, appropriately, with walks, graperies, 
summer-houses, fish-ponds, plunging and shower-baths, &c. 
&c. Female ‘Teachers, eminent for intellectual and moral 
qualifications, are engaged to assist in conducting this Semi- 
nary. Parents desiring particular information can obtain a 
hag er by calling upon any of the following gentlemen, 
in Philadelphia—Rev. Dr. John McDowel, No. 126 North 9th 
St.; Rev. Dr. C. C. Cuyler, No. 160 North 8th St.; Joho V. 
Cowel, Esq. corner Seventh and Chesnut streets, or at the 
office of the Presbyterian. Applications may be made to the 
subscriber at Mount Holly, New Jersey. 
Isaac V. Brown, Principal. 
References.—Abm. Brown, Fsq., Dr. Chas. Stratton, James 
Langstaff, (seo. Hay wood, Esqrs. Mount Holly. Rev. Drs. John 
MeDowel, C, C. F. McFarland, Rev. Thos. Hoge, 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones, Rev. Henry A. Boardman, M. L. Bevan‘ 
M. Newkirk, Thos. Earp, Sam!. Hazlehurst, John C. Smith, 
James Field, Geo. W. Fobes, John V. Cowel, Esqrs., Philadel- 
phia. Rev. Dr. Robt. J. Breckenridge, Rev. Geo. W. Mus- 
rave, Baltimore, Mr. Seabrook, Dr. E. M. Becket, Edisio 
sland, South Carvlina. Gilbert T. Snowden, Esq., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Rev. Wm. Brearley, Winnsborongh. Rev. 
Dr. John Breckinridge, New Orleans. Rev. Saml. G. Win- 
chester Natchez, &. &c. april 3—tf 


NES PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have just published the following works: 

The Council of Trent: comprising an account of the Pro- 

ceedings of that Assembly, and illustrating the spirit and 

Popery, 1 vol. ]8mo. Essays on Romanism 
vol, : 

IN a Experience, by Rev. A Alerander, 
D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. History of the Covenanters, 2 vs. 18mo. 
History of the Westminster Assembly, embracing sketches 
of the distinguished Divines, and some of the laymen, who 
composed that assembly, 1 vol. 12mo. Minutes of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia and Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia till the formation of the General Assembly in 1783, 
1 vol. 8vo. JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 


PEW FOR SALE.—A pew for sale in the Second 
. Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, (Dr. Cuyler’s) No. 
40, in the south aisle, being a very eligible situation. It will 
be suld 25 per cent. below the corporation price,.and payment 
will be received on accommodating terma. Apply at No. 26, 
South Second street, Philadel phia. april 3—tf 


TANDARD BOOKS.—Hooker and Agnew have re- 
ceived by the last arrivals from London, an assoriment 
of valuable Books, which are the following: Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s works, complete in 3 vols. Baxter's do. 4 du. Johna- 
than Edward's do. 2 do. Halyburton’s do. 1 do. Calvins's 
Commentary on the Psalms, 3 do. Calvin's Institutes, 2 
do. Cave's Lives of the Apostles, do. 1 do. Cave’s Lives 
of the Fathers, 3 do. Bloomfield's Critical Digest, 8 do. 
Pierson on the creed. Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Leighton’s Works. Bishop Butler's Works. Gill's Body of 
Divinity. Milton's Prose Works. Simpson’s Key to the 
Prophecies. Witsius on the Covenants, 2 vols, rrow’'s 
Sermons. Massilon'sSermons. Saint's Rest, octavo. Hoc k- 
er’s Ecclesiastical Polity. HOOKER & AGNEW, 
Philadel phi 


N. W. corner of Chesnut and Filth sireets, 
april 10 
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